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SIGNING  THE  TREATY  OF  CUBAN-UNITED  STATES  RELATIONS.  ! 

The  new  treaty  of  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  was  sitined  May  29, 1934,  by  the  Ambas-  f 

sador  of  Cuba  to  the  United  Stales,  Dr.  Manuel  Marquez  Sterling,  for  his  country,  and  by  the  Secretary 
of  Slate,  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Hon.  Sumner  Welles,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States.  Following  approval  by  the  United  States  .Senate  and  by  the  Cuban  Government,  ratifications 
were  exchanged  in  Washington,  June  9.  t 
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ON  May  31,  1934,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  approved  a 
treaty  of  relations  between  tlie  United  States  of  Anieriea  and  the 
Kepuhlic  of  Cuba,  signed  in  Washington  two  days  before. 

Tlie  new  treaty  abrogates  the  treaty  of  relations  eonohuled  between 
the  I’nited  States  of  America  and  Cuba  on  May  22,  1903,  embracing 
the  Platt  Amendment,  which  was  an  act  of  Congress  of  the  United 
States  signed  March  2,  1901. 

The  te.xt  of  the  treaty,  which  was  signed  by  Dr.  Manuel  Manpiez 
Sterling,  Ambassador  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  for  his  country, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  and  the  Assistant 
vSecretary  of  State,  Hon.  Sumner  Welles,  for  the  United  States,  reads: 

The  I'nited  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  being  animated  by  the 
desire  to  fortify  the  relations  of  friendship  between  the  two  countries  and  to 
modify,  with  this  purpose,  the  relations  established  between  them  by  the  Treaty 
of  Relations  signed  at  Habana,  May  22,  1903,  have  appointed,  with  this  intention, 
as  their  Plenipotentiaries: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  .\merica:  Mr.  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  Mr.  Sumner  Welles,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America;  and 

The  Provisional  President  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba:  Stmor  Dr.  Manuel  Mdrcpiez 
Sterling,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
to  the  United  States  of  .America; 

Who,  after  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  full  powers  which  were 
found  to  be  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles: 

Article  I 

The  Treaty  of  Relations  which  was  concluded  between  the  two  contracting 
parties  on  May  22,  1903,  shall  cease  to  be  in  force,  and  is  abrogated,  from  the  date 
on  which  the  present  Treaty  goes  into  effect. 
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Article  II 

All  the  acts  effected  in  Cuba  by  the  United  States  of  America  during  its  military 
occupation  of  the  island,  up  to  May  20,  1902,  the  date  on  whieh  the  Republic  of 
Cuba  was  established,  have  been  ratified  and  held  as  valid;  and  all  the  rights 
legally  acquired  by  virtue  of  those  acts  shall  l>e  maintained  and  protected. 

Article  III 

I'ntil  the  two  contracting  parties  agree  to  the  modification  or  abrogation  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  agreement  in  regard  to  the  lease  to  the  United  States  of  .America 
of  lands  in  Cuba  for  coaling  and  naval  stations  signed  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Cuba  on  February  16,  1903,  and  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  .America  on  the  23rd  day  of  the  .same  month  and  year,  the  stipulations 
of  that  agreement  with  regard  to  the  naval  station  of  Guantdnamo  shall  continue 
in  effect.  The  supplementary  agretunent  in  regard  to  naval  or  coaling  stations 
signed  between  the  two  Governments  on  July  2,  1903,  also  shall  continue  in  effect 
in  the  same  form  and  on  the  same  conditions  with  respt'ct  to  the  naval  station  at 
Guantanamo.  So  long  as  the  United  States  of  .America  shall  not  abandon  the 
said  naval  station  of  Guantdnamo  or  the  two  Governments  shall  not  agree  to  a 
modification  of  its  present  limits,  the  station  shall  continue  to  have  the  territorial 
area  that  it  now  has,  with  the  limits  that  it  has  on  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the 
present  Treaty. 

Article  IV' 

If  at  any  time  in  the  future  a  situation  should  arise  that  appears  to  point  to  an 
outbreak  of  contagious  disease  in  the  territory  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties, 
either  of  the  two  Governments  shall,  for  its  own  protection,  and  without  its  act 
being  considered  unfriendly,  exercise  freely  and  at  its  discretion  the  right  to  sus- 
|K“nd  communications  between  those  of  its  ports  that  it  may  designate  and  all  or 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  other  party,  and  for  the  period  that  it  may  consider 
to  be  advisable. 

Article  V' 

The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  contracting  parties  in  accordance 
with  their  respective  constitutional  methods;  and  shall  go  into  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  exchange  of  their  ratifications,  which  shall  take  place  in  the  city  of  Wash¬ 
ington  as  soon  as  possible. 

IN  F.AITH  WHEREOF,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the 
present  Treaty  and  have  affixed  their  seals  hereto. 

DONE  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and  Spanish  languages,  at  Washington  on 
the  twenty-ninth  day  of  May,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-four. 

[seal]  Cordell  Hull. 

[seal]  Sumner  W'elles. 

[seal]  M.  Marquez  Sterling. 

At  the  ceremony,  Dr.  Marquez  Sterliiif?  addressed  the  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  of  the  United  States  as  follows: 

•At  the  solemn  moment  when  the  Republic  of  Cuba  was  proclaimed  in  1902,  a 
famous  leader  and  great  American  tribune  of  the  i)eople,  who  was  present  when 
the  glorious  flag  of  his  country  was  lowered  in  order  that  the  flag  of  our  inde¬ 
pendence  might  l>e  raised,  felt  himself  overcome  by  profound  emotion  and  said 
to  the  Cuban  patriots  around  him:  “It  is  better  that  the  stars  and  stri|»es  should 
lie  indelibly  imprest  upon  your  hearts  than  that  they  should  float  above  your 
heads.” 
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These  words,  so  full  of  wisdom  ami  (^eiien»sit y,  come  to  my  meiimry  as  I  sign 
with  you  this  treaty,  the  simple  and  far-reaching  provisions  of  which  mark  the 
culminating  point  of  that  solemn  ceremony.  This  treaty  transforms  the  former 
pact,  entered  into  a  third  of  a  century  ago,  into  a  jK'rmanent  and  indestructible  , 

association,  to  which  Cuba  brings  the  respect  and  admiration  which  the  high 
virtues  of  the  .\merican  people  inspire  in  her.  My  country  is  persuaded  by 
long  and  hard  experience  that  those  treaties  are  always  fruitful  and  lasting, 
which,  like  the  stars  and  stripes,  are  indelibly  imprinted  in  our  hearts  and  create 
an  undying  Imnd  of  gratitude  and  confidence. 

Dr.  Marquoz  Stt'rlin*;  tluMi  closed  Ids  remarks  hy  reading  a  telejiram 
from  Dr.  Cosme  de  la  Torriente,  St'cretarv  of  State  of  ('uha,  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  which  is  here  ‘rivett; 

On  the  signing,  today,  in  Washington,  of  a  treaty  abrogating  that  of  May  22, 

H)03,  1  retpu'st  you  to  expre.ss  to  the  .\im‘rican  plenipoti'utiaries,  to  Mr.  Cordtdl 

Hull,  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  .\ssistant  Secn-tary  Sumner  Welles,  in  the  name 

of  the  Cuban  pi'ople,  of  President  Mendieta,  and  of  his  (lovernment,  and  in  my 

own  name,  the  profound  .satisfaction  which  we  f»rl  in  the.se  moments  in  which 

this  act  knits  even  closer  the  very  old  friendship  existing  lH‘tw»‘en  Cuba  and  the 

I'nited  States  of  .\merica.  .\sk  them  to  be  so  good  as  to  expre.ss  our  immense 

gratitude  tt)  President  Roosevelt,  hoping  that  you  may  as  soon  as  jMj.ssible 

express  personally  to  the  Pri'sident  the.se  same  sentimimts.  .\t  the  same  time 

communicate  to  the  .Vmerican  idenipotentiaries  the  a|>preciation  and  high  esteem 

which  we  feel  for  the  grt-at  effort  made  by  them  to  bring  the  derogation  to  a  happy 

ending.  The  President,  the  (lovernment,  and  I  express  to  you  |H‘r.sonally  our 

most  sincere  congratulations  and  we  a<lvise  you  that  last  night  the  Cabinet  put  1 

on  the  records  a  vote  of  thanks  to  you. 

The  Seeretiiry  of  State  n'plied  to  the  (’uhan  .\mhassador: 

Since  the  achievement  of  her  indeiKUidence  in  1H9S,  during  which  time  I  .sj)ent 
some  .six  months  with  my  regiment  in  Cuba,  I  have  had  a  genuine  personal 
interest  in  the  Cuban  lautple  and  have  followed  their  progress  with  the  greatest 
sympathy. 

I  think  that  at  the  nuH-ting  at  Montevideo  of  the  S«‘venth  Congress  of  .\merican 
States  a  new  spirit  was  really  born.  We  could  very  well  call  it  the  spirit  of  the 
“good  neighbor.”  That  meant  that  the  people  of  each  of  the  twenty-om* 
nations — and,  in  fact,  of  all  important  nations — should  feel  wholly  disposed  to 
meet  with  each  other  on  a  basis  of  absolute  equality  and  fellowship,  to  learn  each 
other’s  viewpoint  and  to  develop  a  spirit  of  comradeship  and  of  friendship  and 
of  cooperative  effort  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  common  interest,  common 
sympathies,  and  common  purpo.scs  of  the  |)eoi)le  of  each  country.  The  founda¬ 
tions  w’ere  laid  for  vast  accomplishments  in  the  future  by  the  people  of  this 
hemisphere.  A  numljer  of  the  fruits  of  this  wonderful  gathering  at  Montevideo 
have  already  come  into  being.  It  is  in  response  to  that  si)irit  of  genuine  friend¬ 
ship  and  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  neighbors  in  Cuba,  whose  interest  we  are 
always  ready  and  anxious  to  assist  in  promoting,  that  the  occasion  for  this 
treaty  revision  came  almvit.  I  congratulate  you  and  I  know  I  .si)eak  the  whole¬ 
hearted  sentiment  of  my  Government  and  the  jH'ople  of  this  country  when  I  say 
that  w’e  shall  be  the  same  close  sympathetic  neighbors  that  we  have  l)een  in  the 
past  and  that  we  shall  watch  with  great  interest  the  progress  of  the  people  of 
Cuba. 
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Secret«ry  of  Stato  Hull  immediately  dispatelied  to  I’resident 
Roosevelt  a  eojiy  of  the  treaty  with  the  following  letter: 

The  President; 

The  iitidersigiied,  Secretary  of  State,  has  the  honor  to  lay  before  the  President, 
with  a  view  to  its  transmission  to  the  Senate  to  receive  the  a<lvice  and  consent  of 
that  body  to  ratification,  if  his  judgment  approve  thereof,  a  treaty  of  rtdations 
l)etween  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  which  was 
signed  at  Washington  on  May  29,  1934. 

This  treaty  would  super.sede  the  treaty  of  relations  with  Cuba  signed  at 
Habana  on  May  22,  1903. 

.Article  II  of  the  treaty  reiterates  the  provisions  t)f  article  IV  of  the  treaty  of 
1903,  which  i)rovides  that  all  the  acts  efTt*cted  in  Cuba  by  the  United  States 
during  its  military  occupation  of  the  island  up  to  May  20,  1902,  the  date  u|>on 
which  the  Rei)ublic  of  Cuba  was  established,  have  Ihh'ii  ratified  and  held  as 
valid,  ami  that  all  the  rights  legally  accpiired  by  virtue  of  these  acts  shall  Im* 
maintained  and  protected. 

Under  article  III  the  United  States  retains  its  present  rights  with  regard  to  its 
lease  of  the  lands  occupied  at  Guantanamo  for  a  naval  station,  and  it  is  provided 
that  these  rights  shall  continue  so  long  as  the  United  States  does  not  abandon 
the  said  naval  station  and  so  long  as  the  two  Governments  do  not  agree  to  any 
modifications  thereof. 

.Article  IV  permits  either  of  the  tww  contracting  parties  to  exercise,  at  its 
discretion,  without  its  act  being  considered  unfriendly,  the  right  to  susjHMid 
communications  l>etween  those  of  its  ])orts  that  it  may  designate  and  all  or  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  other  party,  whenever  in  its  c»wn  judgment  a  situation 
should  arise  which  appt*ars  to  presage  an  tmtbreak  »)f  contagious  disea.se  in  the 
territory  of  the  other  contracting  party. 

Res|)ectfully  submitted. 

CoKDEi.1.  Hpli.. 

Accompaniment;  Treaty  as  above. 

1)ep.\rtmext  of  St.^te,  Washington,  May  2.9,  1934. 

On  the  same  day  the  President  submitted  the  treaty,  with  Secre¬ 
tary  Hull’s  report,  to  the  Senate,  with  this  message: 

To  the  Sen.\te  of  the  United  St.\tes; 

To  the  end  that  I  may  receive  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  its 
ratification,  I  transmit  herewith  a  treaty  of  relations  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  signed  at  Washington  on  May  29,  1934. 

This  treaty  would  supersede  the  treaty  of  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba  signed  at  Habana  on  May  22,  1903. 

1  have  publicly  declared  “that  the  definite  jiolicy  of  the  United  States  from 
now  on  is  one  opposed  to  armed  intervention.”  In  this  new  treaty  with  Cuba 
the  contractual  right  to  intervene  in  Cuba  which  had  been  granted  to  the  United 
States  in  the  earlier  treaty  of  1903  is  abolished  and  those  further  rights,  likewise 
granted  to  the  United  States  in  the  same  instrument,  involving  participation  in 
the  determination  of  such  domestic  policies  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  as  those 
relating  to  finance  and  to  .sanitation,  are  omitted  therefrom.  By  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  this  treaty  this  Government  will  make  it  clear  that  it  not  only  opposes 
the  policy  of  armed  intervention  but  that  it  renounces  those  rights  of  intervention 
ami  interference  in  Cuba  which  have  been  liestowed  upon  it  by  treaty. 

Our  rcdations  with  Cuba  have  Ixen  and  must  always  lx‘  esjx*cially  close.  They 
are  based  not  only  upon  geographical  iiroximity  but  likewise  ujion  the  fact  that 
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Aiiu'ricaii  hlood  was  shod  as  woll  as  Cuban  blcKul  to  Kuin  tho  lilH'rty  of  the  Cut>au 
|)eo|)le  and  to  establish  the  Republic  of  Cuba  as  an  in<l«‘jM*ndent  power  in  tin' 
family  of  nations.  I  ladieve  that  this  treaty  will  further  maintain  those  ko'uI 
ndations  upon  the  enduring  founclation  of  .sovereign  eipiality  and  friendship 
iK'tween  our  two  |H*ople,  and  I  eonsecpiently  recomnu'iid  to  tlu'  Senate  its  ratifi¬ 
cation. 

Fraxklix  D  Roosevelt. 

.Accompaniments: 

Treaty  as  above; 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  White  Hoi’se,  May  tUSJ,. 

Aftt'r  the  si};nin<r  of  the  treaty,  the  followin';  telegrams  were 
exehanjred  between  the  two  Stvretaries  of  State  and  the  two  Presi¬ 
dents; 

II  akaxa,  May  2f>,  th.lJ,. 

Mis  Kxcellency  Cokdeli.  Mn.i,, 

Secretary  of  State, 

Waxhington. 

My  sincerest  congratulations,  with  the  expression  of  my  jiersonal  gratitufle 
for  the  Kreat  aid  which  you  have  rendered  to  the  development  of  the  very  close 
relations  betweiui  our  two  pt'oples. 

Tokkiexte. 
Washixotox,  June  1,  IHi/f. 

His  Kxcellency 

S«‘nor  Doctor  Cosme  de  la  Tokkiexte, 

Secretary  of  State, 

llahana,  Cuba. 

I  am  particularly  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  recijirocate  personally  the  cordial 
.sentiments  expressed  in  your  mes.sage  on  the  occasion  of  the  signing  of  the  new 
treaty  of  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  and  to  express  my  con¬ 
fidence  that  this  treaty  will  open  a  new  era  in  the  relations  of  our  countries  which 
will  be  characterized  by  strengthening  of  the  historical  ties  of  friend.ship  exLsting 
Indween  our  respective  |H'oples. 

CoKDELL  Hull. 

H  ABANA,  .^lay  29, 

I’resident  Fkaxklix  D.  Roosevelt, 

Washington,  D.C. 

I  expre.ss  to  Your  F^xcellency  deep  and  undying  gratitude  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  new  treaty  of  relations  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States  and  I  acknowl¬ 
edge  Your  Kxcellency’s  exalted  attitiule. 

Carlos  Mendieta. 
The  White  Hoise,  June  7,  193.^. 

His  Kxcellency 

Carlos  Mendieta  y  Moxteelr 
President  of  Cuba, 

Havana,  Cuba. 

Through  an  administrative  delay  Your  F^xcellency’s  message  of  May  29  has 
not  reached  me  until  today.  I  am  deejily  appreciative  of  Your  Flxcellency’s 
expre.ssions  on  the  occasion  of  the  signing  of  the  new  treaty  of  relations  lictween 
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tlu*  I'liiti'd  Stales  ami  Cuba  and  in  reiterating  iny  most  eurdial  jHTsonal  senti¬ 
ments  1  am  Klsrd  to  assure  Voiir  Kxeelleney  tliat  tlie  op|Mirtiinity  to  contribute 
to  fiirtluT  streiiKtlieninn  of  the  liistorie  ties  of  friendsiiip  lH*t\ve«*n  our  |)eoples 
and  (lOVjTiiments  has  tH*en  a  sonree  of  ntmost  Knititieation. 

Fkaxklin  1).  Ro»).sevelt. 

The  treaty  was  ratiiied  hv  tlie  (’tihan  (Jovernnient  on  fliine  4  and 
the  ratiiieations  were  exelianjred  in  Washinjrt**!!  on  dime  h.  A 
nati«)nal  holiday  of  three  days — dune  h,  It)  and  II — was  declared  in 
Cnha  to  celebrate  tin*  event.  The  telegrams  ^iven  helow  were  sent 
on  this  oe(‘asion : 

II  \BA\A,  ./««»'  !t,  WS4. 

His  Kxeelleney 

I’kaNKI.IX  1).  UoosEVEI.T, 

l‘r('K!ilrnt  of  thi’  I  tiitcil  Sltitrs  of  Aiiivricn, 

Woshiugloit,  !).('. 

On  tlie  entranee  into  elfeet  of  tlie  new  treaty  of  relations  iHdwwn  the  United 
Stati's  of  America  and  Cuba,  1  take  profound  satisfaction  in  sending  greetings 
to  V'oiir  Kxeelleney  and  the  North  American  people  and  in  expressing  my  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  old  ties  of  friendship  and  solidarity  Indween  the  Union  and  Cuba 
havi‘  Ims'ii  reatlirnied  to  the  iM'iietit  of  the  future  of  the  two  nations. 

Caklos  Me.nuieta. 

The  White  Hoi  se,  June,  //,  19, 

His  Kxeelleney, 

Caki.os  Menuieta  y  Moxteeuk, 
l‘rexi<lent  of  Vuho, 

Habtinn. 

I  shall  be  most  happy  to  convey  to  the  |K‘ople  of  the  United  States  Your 
l')xeelleney’8  cordial  message  on  the  occasion  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of 
the  new  Treaty  of  Relations  IndwtHUi  the  Uniti'il  States  and  Cuba.  In  recipro¬ 
cating  the  iM-rsoiial  sruitiments  which  Your  Kxc*“llency  was  .so  goial  as  to  express, 
I  reiterate  my  eonviction  that  the  relations  of  our  respective  countries  have 
entered  upon  a  nt‘w  pha.se  which  will  1h‘  marked  by  frank  cordiality  and  a  spirit 
of  mutual  cooperation  and  understanding. 

Kkankein  I).  Roosevelt. 

Hakaxa,  J une  9,  I9,i4- 

His  Kxei'lleiicy  Coudei.i.  Hi  ll, 

Wanhinglon. 

On  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  tlu“  treaty  which  has  been  received  with 
the  greatest  rejoicing  by  the  |M‘ople  of  Cuba.  1  have  the  honor  to  congratulate 
’\our  Kxi-elleney  on  tlu'  part  that  you  have  taken  in  this  highly  important 
negotiation,  which  will  maintain  the  friendship  of  our  peoples  firm  and  ever¬ 
lasting. 

CoSME  OE  LA  ToKKIENTE, 

Secre(ary  of  Slate. 
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June  //, 

His  Excelleney 

C'osME  DE  LA  ToKKIEXTE, 

Secretary  of  State, 

Ilabana,  Cuba. 

Vour  Excellency's  message  felicitating  me  for  the  part  it  was  my  privilege  as 
St'cretary  of  State  to  play  in  the  negotiations  which  recently  culminated  in  the 
exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  new  treaty  of  relations  is  fleeply  appreciated. 
I  a.ssure  Your  Excellency  that  in  undertaking  the.se  negotiations  the  knowledge 
that  they  promi.se  materially  to  contribute  to  a  franker  and  closer  understanding 
between  our  respective  countries  was  a  source  of  utmost  gratification.  Please 
accept  the  reiterated  a.ssurances  of  my  i)er.sonal  estc'em. 

Cordell  Hill. 


SENOR  DON  MAXl'EL  GONZALEZ  ZELEUON. 
MINISTER  RESIDENT  OF  COSTA  RICA  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HIS  EXCELLENCY  SENOR 
DON  MANUEL  GONZALEZ  ZELEDON 
MINISTER  RESIDENT  OF  COSTA  RICA 


The  newly  aiceredited  Minister  Resident  of  Costa  Rica  to  the 
United  States,  Sehor  Don  Manuel  Gonzalez  Zeledon,  presented 
his  letters  of  credence  to  President  Roosevelt  on  May  23,  1934.  For 
the  last  two  years  Sehor  Gonzalez  Zeledon  has  been  dischars^ing  the 
functions  of  charge  d’affaires  in  Washington  and  representing  his 
country  on  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  as  he 
will  continue  to  do. 

S«'hor  Gonzalez  Zeledon  is  a  native  of  San  Jose,  the  capital  of 
Costa  Rica,  where  he  was  educated.  He  has  distinguished  himself  at 
home  and  abroad  in  i)ublic  life,  in  business,  and  as  a  man  of  letters. 

During  his  political  career  in  Costa  Rica  he  held  positions  in  the 
judicial,  administrative,  and  legislative  branches  of  the  Government. 
His  first  po.sition,  obtained  when  he  was  but  a  youth,  was  in  the  law 
office  of  Sehor  don  Imtcente  Moreno,  and  while  there  he  published  a 
form  for  registraticm  cards  which  received  official  approval  and  was 
used  for  many  years  by  notary  publics  of  the  Republic.  After  a 
period  in  the  consular  service,  he  became  chief  clerk  of  the  State 
Department;  some  time  later  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the  national 
Congress  from  the  Province  of  San  Jose.  He  also  held  municipal 
offices  in  the  capital. 

His  service  abroad  began  in  1889  with  his  appointment  as  consul  in 
Bogota,  Colombia,  where  he  remained  for  nearly  three  years.  In 
February  1902  he  accompanied  President-FJect  Ascension  Esrpiivel 
on  his  visit  to  the  other  Central  American  Republics,  and  in  October 
of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  delegate  to  the  International 
Coffee  Conference  meeting  in  New  York.  His  interest  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  connected  with  the  coffee  industry  has  never  ceased,  and  today 
he  is  considered  an  authority  on  the  subject.  Two  years  later  he  was 
commissioner  general  of  Costa  Rica  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 
From  1910  to  1914  he  was  consul  general  ad  honorem  of  Costa  Rica  in 
New  York. 

For  nearly  30  years  Senor  Gonzalez  Zeledon  has  lived  in  the  United 
States,  holding  responsible  positions  in  business  enterprises  having 
Latin  American  affiliations.  To  his  active  interest  in  literature  and  in 
social  welfare  was  due  the  founding  of  the  Hispanic  Literary  Circle,  of 
New  York,  of  which  he  was  president,  and  of  the  Spanish  Beneficent 
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Society,  which  elected  him  honorary  president.  He  was  also  the 
founder  and  president  of  the  Latin  American  Consular  Association  of 
New  York,  a  memher  of  the  C'entral  American  ('hamberof  (’omnierce, 
and  an  organizer  of  the  Brazilian  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Senor  Gonztilez  Zeledon  is  the  author  of  an  interesting:  and  valuable 
dictionary  which  is  shortly  to  appear  in  six  la nsuagres— Spanish, 
Kn.s:li:^h,  French,  Italian,  I’ortufruese,  and  German  -entitled  “The 
Doctor,  the  Nurse,  and  the  P'oreijrn  Patient.”  This  was  planned  to 
aid  members  of  the  medical  profession  in  treating:  patients  speakin<r  a 
dilferent  lansuajre. 

As  mijrht  he  expected  from  S<*nor  Gonzalez  Zeledon 's  ex|)eriencc, 
he  is  <rreatly  interested  in  education.  At  one  time  he  was  |)n)fessor  of 
the  Spanish  lanfruajre  and  literature  in  the  Liceo  de  Costa  Kica  ami  in 
the  Colejrio  Superior  de  Sefioritas.  He  has  frequently  lecttired  in  the 
I'nited  States  on  public  education  in  Costa  Kica  and  kindred  topics. 

Senor  Gonzalez  Zeledon,  a  memher  of  the  Ateneo  of  Costa  Kica, 
has  Ion*:  been  known,  both  in  Spanish  speakin"  countries  and  in  the 
Cnited  States,  as  a  man  of  letters.  While  living:  in  Costa  Kica  he 
contributed  to  several  newspapers,  and  founded  FJ  PaU,  a  daily  paper 
which  made  an  enviable  reputation  for  itself.  He  has  won  several 
prizes  in  literary  competitions.  In  ('osta  Kican  literature  he  is 
l>articularly  noteworthy  as  the  first  writer  of  sketches  of  manners  and 
customs,  published  under  the  pseudonym  Mof/on  and  widely  reprinted. 
Tliey  were  reviewed  in  The  Sew  Yorl-  Times  and  The  Sew  Yorh 
Herald  Tribune.  Keaders  of  the  Buli.etix  will  recall  the  translation 
of  his  delijrhtful  little  story,  “The  Two  Musicians”,  printed  in  March 
of  this  year. 


THE  DIARY 

OF  THE  COUNT  OF  CHINCHON 

By  S.  L.  Millakd  Koskxbkhc,  Ph.I). 

Professor  of  Sjuinish,  I'nirersili/  of  (’nlifornin  nl  Los  Aoniles 

IN  tlu'  Arclilro  (iemnil  <le  I nrfids  at  Sovillii,  with  tlio  assist aiicc  of 
Miss  Iivno  A.  Wrijrht  whoso  ac<|uaiitaii(T  with  the  vast  storolionso 
of  tho  Archiro  is  (Io|)(M1(1(m1  oh  hv  Spanish  soholars  and  paloojrraphors, 

1  root'iifly  found  inuttM-ials  for  an  intorostinjr  study:  the  dUtrin  of  tin* 
('ount  of  (’hinehdn,  wlio  was  Viceroy  of  Peru  -the  fourteenth  from 
1()29  to  1()39. 

For  the  most  part  the  viceroys  were  sons  of  some  of  the  promh'st 
families  of  Spain,  with  names  that  resound  with  a  |)om|)  unknown  in 
any  other  ('hristian  land,  and  unsurpassed  even  hy  the  dazzliiifr 
l)rocession  of  |)hrases  that  defined  the  illustriotis  Arabian  caliphs. 
My  viceroy,  when  he  was  most  elaborately  spoken  of,  was  called: 
Don  Luis  deronimo  Fernandez  de  ('ahrera  Bohadilla  ('erda  y  M(‘n- 
doza,  cuarto  C'onde  <le  ('hinchon,  Sehor  de  Valdemoro  y  (’asarruhios. 
Alcaide  llereditario  y  (luarda  Mayor  de  los  Alcazares  de  Segovia  y 
su  Alferez  Mayor,  C'omendador  del  C'ampo  de  (’riptana  en  la  Orden 
<le  Santiago,  Tesorero  (leneral  de  la  C'orona  de  Aragon,  (lentil 
llombre  de  Camara  de  Su  Majestad  y  de  sus  (’onsejos  Keales  y 
Supremos  de  Aragon,  de  Italia  y  del  Supremo  de  la  (luerra,  y  Virrey 
del  Peru  ...  If  I  were  good  at  such  things,  I  should  arrange  this 
in  verses  and  set  it  to  music  for  the  trumpet. 

This  is  no  joke,  either,  for  over  and  over  again,  as  you  decipher  the 
old  chronicles,  you  may  read  of  the  public  entry  made  into  the  ('ity 
of  Mexico  or  the  (’ity  of  Lima  by  a  newly  a|)pointed  viceroy,  with  a 
ceremony  by  no  means  eclipsed  by  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Show. 

For  instance,  I  was  i-eading  the  other  day,  in  the  entrancing  Tradi¬ 
tions  so  inimitably  told  by  Ricardo  Palma,  of  the  entry  into  Lima  <*f 
one  of  the  early  viceroys,  one  item  of  which  I  remember.  The  (Ireat 
Seal  of  the  Vieeroyalty  was  borne  in  the  inaugural  procession  encased 
in  a  golden  casket  that  lay  on  a  luxurious  velvet  cushion  in  a  sort  of 
l)alanquin,  whose  roof  and  supports  were  richly  covered  with  the 
finest  carvings,  from  which  hung,  almost  to  the  ground,  curtains  of 
gorgeous  cloth  of  gold.  The  palanquin  was  borne  on  the  haughty 
shoidders  of  the  greatest  nobles  of  the  viceregal  court.  Yes,  they 
were  masters  of  ceremony  in  those  seventeenth  century  days,  and 
l)erhaps  nowhere  nutre  masterful  than  in  far  Peru. 
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Well,  then,  to  cut  down  the  viceroy’s  name  and  additions  to  iisahle 
proportions,  we  shall  speak  (*f  him  as  the  Count  of  Chinchon,  though 
if  he  were  in  Ijos  Aiifieles  today  we  should  prohahly  call  him  Senor 
de  Cabrera,  (»r  simply  Mr.  ('ahrera.  But  his  contemporaries,  when 
briefest,  referred  to  him  as  the  Senor  C’onde,  and  addressed  him  as 
Your  Kxcellency.  What  a  difference  there  is  between  Ke.x  and 
Ludovicus  and  Ludovicus  Rex!  But  will  any  democracy,  any  New 
Deal,  ever  cease  to  love  a  lord?  Today,  our  lords,  seldom  found  in 
palaces,  infrequently  in  countin"  houses,  emei‘g:e  increasinjily  from 
laboratories  and  libraries,  or,  best  of  all,  hide  in  some  solitude  of 
contemplation  and  inspiration,  where,  after  all,  the  real  sway  of  the 
world  has  always  been,  from  the  days  of  Homer,  Plato,  and  Vir^iil, 
St.  Francis  and  Erasmus,  (’ervantes  and  Shakespeare,  Copernicus, 
(Jalileo,  and  Newton. 

.\mon"  these  jjreat  lords  of  mankind,  the  kings  and  viceroys  have 
not  often  been  numbered;  and  1  fear  that  my  fourteenth  viceroy  of 
Peru  was  not  immortali/ed  by  his  deeds  or  his  cogitations.  Yet  his 
name  is  now  permanently  fi.xed,  by  mere  coincidence,  in  materia 
medica  and  in  botany. 

The  coincidence  is,  as  the  story  goes,  that  theSenora  Doha  Francisca 
llenriipiez  Rivera  de  Cabrera,  Countess  of  Chinchon,  Vice  Queen  of 
Peru,  while  lying  at  the  point  of  death  in  a  tertian  fever,  was  saved 
by  the  suggestion  of  a  .Jesuit  priest,  who  had  learned  from  the  Indians 
how  to  use  the  bark  of  a  certain  tree  as  a  febrifuge.  The  Protomedict), 
or  court  physician,  Don  Antonio  Vela,  listened  to  the  Jesuit,  grasped 
at  his  straw,  or  bark,  brewed  the  bitter  potion,  and  gave  it  copiously 
to  the  countess.  And  the  countess  recovered.  And  loud  were  the 
masses  sung  in  the  cathedral  and  rich  were  the  thank-offerings  to  the 
saints  and  the  Holy  Virgin.  So  grateful  was  the  countess  that  she 
caused  an  abundance  of  the  bark  to  be  sent  to  Spain  for  experimen¬ 
tation.  And  from  Spain  the  bark  has  spread  throughout  the  w^orld, 
and  has  many  times  altered  the  course  of  human  history.  It  has  been 
relined  and  again  refined,  until  today  we  have  a  dozen  or  more  forms 
of  (piinine,  which  was  originally  called  “Peruvian  bark”,  “Jesuits’ 
bark”,  “Powders  of  the  countess”,  and  other  names.  But  linally  it 
came  to  be  called  by  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  great  botanist 
Linnaeus — cinchona — in  honor  of  the  Countess  of  Chinchdn,  from 
whom  Europe  received  it.  Linnaeus,  however,  mispronounced  and 
misspelled  the  name.  He  wrote  it  cinchona — sin  ko  na — but  he 
should  have  called  it  chin  cho  na,  and  an  effort  by  Spanish  pharma¬ 
cologists  has  been  made,  without  success,  to  have  the  botanical  and 
officinal  name  corrected,  in  order  to  honor  and  perpetuate  the  name 
of  the  countess  who  for  10  years  was  Vice  Queen  of  Peru,  thanks,  in 
part,  to  the  Indians,  the  Jesuits,  the  Protomedico,  and  the  bark  of  a 
second  cousin  of  the  gardenia  you  may  wear  in  your  buttonhole. 
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But  let  us  turn  from  one  patholosrical  condition  to  another,  to  a 
whole  firoup  of  such  conditions,  which  caused  far  more  dama<;e  and 
distress  than  was  caused  hv  the  anopheles  mostpiito  and  malarial 
fever. 

Xothins;  so  well  illustrates  the  ruinous  state  of  the  Empire  at  this 
period  as  the  correspondence  between  the  home  <;overnment  and  the 
two  vice-royalties  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  This  is  especially  true  con- 
cernin*;  the  imposition  of  taxes.  And  as  to  inflation,  we  who,  unfort u- 


TUE  COfXT  OF  rillN- 
CUON. 

The  diary  of  the  f'ount  of 
Chinchon  furnishes  interest¬ 
ing  .side-lights  on  life  in  Peru 
from  1629  to  ItilW  when  he 
was  serving  as  the  fourteenth 
Viceroy.  During  that  |>eriod 
the  value  of  cinchona  was 
mn<le  known  to  Kuro|ie  fol¬ 
lowing  its  use  in  restoring 
the  ('ountess  of  Chinchon 
to  health. 


nately,  are  perhaps  to  he  ajjain  familiar  with  that  medicament,  may 
be  sure  that  anyone  would  he  frightened  if  our  next  Congress  should 
proceed  as  madly  as  did  the  Spanish  Government  of  the  sixteen 
thirties.  At  that  time,  the  silver  shipped  from  the  two  Americas  in 
such  stupendous  quantities— shiploads — was  carefully  guarded  by  a 
large  convoy  of  escorting  ships,  and  almost  always  arrived  in  safety 
at  the  Spanish  port.  It  was  invariably  lost,  however,  on  the  way  from 
the  wharf  to  the  treasury.  For  there  were  none  so  bold  as  to  turn 
guns  on  the  King  and  on  his  terrible  Conde  Duque  de  Olivares.  They 
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WAMT  tlio  world’s  riicketoors,  inviirinhly  successful  and  never 

hroufrlit  to  justice.  The  silver  fleet  would  have  done  far  more  flood 
to  IVru  and  S|)ain  and  Euro|)(*  if  it  had  been  sunk  in  mid-ocean — 
spurloft  rerxeukt.  As  it  was,  the  silver,  on  arrival  in  Spain,  was  taken 
by  the  Crown  to  pay  for  war  for  a<j<:ressive  and  unnecessary  and 
devastatinjr  wars  and  for  display  silly,  lavish,  and  cruel  displays 
of  luxury.  One-half  of  the  silver  was  taken  outri<rht,  with  no  rettirn 
to  the  treasury  whatever.  The  other  half  was  paid  for  in  rellon. 

VeUon  was,  in  the  count’s  time,  an  alloy  of  silver  and  copper  with 
the  silver  left  out.  This  pure  copper  was  about  as  valuable  as  copper 
is  now,  and  without  the  advantajre  of  the  beautiful  picture  on  printinfr- 
press  money.  Moreover,  the  vellou  had  to  he  accepted  at  the  prevail¬ 
ing  ])rice  of  silver,  which  ranjred  from  2')  to  43  percent  above  par.  It 
is  clear  that  the  millions  ujmn  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  Peruvian 
silver  was  rather  a  liability  than  an  asset  to  Peru,  and  what  it  princi- 
])ally  did  for  Spain  was  little  more  than  to  spill  her  best  blood  all  over 
hhirope  while  the  people  at  home  slowly  starved  to  death. 

But  the  confiscation  of  her  silver  was  only  an  item  of  what  Philip 
did  to  the  Peru  of  the  (’ount  of  Chinchdn’s  time  as  palpably  revealed 
in  this  illario.  For  there  were  the  taxes,  layer  upon  layer,  the  details 
of  which  T  shall  spare  you.  And  on  top  of  the  taxes  were  the  import 
and  export  tariffs.  And  on  top  of  the  taxes  and  the  tariffs  were  the 
trade  restrictions,  the  fines,  the  fees,  which  discouraged  business,  bige 
and  little,  and  killed  outri<rht  the  most  of  it.  And  on  top  of  all  that 
were  the  enforced  donations,  beside  which  a  community  chest  drive 
is  a  Sunday  school  collection.  It  differed  from  the  community  chest, 
also  in  bein^  its  exact  ojiposite,  namely  contributions /ro/a  those  that 
needed  assistance,  not  tti  them. 

Naturally,  then,  or  perhaps  unnaturally,  the  Peruvians  were  hied 
to  inanition,  and  no  private  ca|)ital  with  which  to  do  business  remained 
in  the  country.  And  the  worst  of  it  was  that  the  universal  sufferinj; 
was  in  a  wicked  and  disastrous  cause.  The  whole  draina»;e  went  into 
insane  wars  and  blind  luxury.  One  tiny  item  of  the  latter  according 
to  the  (linrio  was  the  purchase  of  forty  falcons  for  the  king’s  hunting 
parties,  at  a  cost  of  about  forty  thousand  dollars,  for  which  the  poor 
viceroy  had  to  chop  off  some  v<‘ry  necessary  public  works.  And  all 
the  while  the  riches  jxuiring  from  Potosi  and  other  mines  were  so 
great  that  a  small  portion  would  have  made  Peru  comfortable  with¬ 
out  any  taxation  whatever. 

So  do  not  envy  the  distracted  viceroy,  wIk^  saw  Peru  languish 
through  no  fault  peculiarly  his  own,  although  he  was  blamed  for 
everything,  both  in  Spain  and  at  home,  and  was  constantly  putting 
down  bloody  uprisings  caused  by  his  reluctant  but  unavoidable 
collection  of  taxes  in  the  effort  to  satisfy  his  insatiable  master. 
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Out  do  not  nltofrether  pity  him,  cither,  for  the  viceroy  was  a  man 
of  liis  times  and  did  not  view  his  vieeroyalty  precisely  as  we  do.  He, 
too,  sliared  some  of  the  manias  of  his  day,  and  one  of  them  was  the 
mania  for  costly  display  as  a  thin*;  to  take  for  ‘rranted.  Thus  he 
included  in  his  hudjret  unhelievably  en<»rmous  sums  for  purposes  that 
no  modern  ruler  would  contemplate  for  a  moment.  That  he  was 
under  it  alt  a  <rood-hearted  fellow  is  evident  from  his  private  acts  as  a 
mere  man.  He  was,  besides,  as  rigorous  a  puritan  as  those  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  C'olony.  No  one  mifrht  hoard  a  shij)  in  Peru 
without  previous  confession  and  eommunion,  and  he  made  the  sexes 
separate  at  j)id)lic  gatherings,  the  men  in  one  section  of  the  house 
and  the  women  in  the  other.  But  his  e.xeessive  zeal  for  social  purity 
was  a  slight  matter  in  comparison  with  his  zeal  for  the  purity 
of  Catholicism,  which  culminated  in  the  aid  he  gave  to  the  Holy 
Office,  whose  prisons  could  not  hold  the  hundreds  of  heretics  and 
witches.  When  these  were  hanged  or  burned,  the  viceregal  court 
attended  in  state  in  accord  with  the  old  country  custom. 

But  beneath  the  zealotry  which  he  seems  to  have  taken  to  naturally, 
and  the  fiscal  severity  imposed  upon  him,  we  find  a  man  who,  in 
fields  not  obscured  by  C'hurch  or  State,  possessed  real  vision  aind 
beneficence.  1  need  mention  only  the  interest  he  took  in  engineering 
works  and  in  explorations  of  vii^in  territory,  and  to  note  that  in  his 
decade  the  Amazon  was  followed  down  from  the  Andes  clear  to  its 
mouth. 

But  all  is  forgotten  concerning  him,  and  the  records  of  his  career 
lie  dust-covered  in  the  archives.  Only  the  cinchona  bark  remains 
with  active  alkaloids  by  which  to  remember  him.  And  not  even 
him,  hut  his  countess. 

Some  day,  however,  1  hope  to  add  a  footnote  to  the  story  of  the 
count.  Peru  was  in  the  world  drama  an  actor  whose  importance  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  recognized.  And  though  many  of  the  viceregal 
administrations  are  more  interesting  and  i)ictures(pie  from  various 
points  of  historical  view,  that  of  Don  Luis  Jeronimo  Fernandez  de 
('ahrera  Bohadilla  Cerda  y  Mendoza,  fourth  Count  of  C'hinchon  and 
fourteenth  Viceroy  of  I’eru,  is  perha|)s  one  that  best  illustrates  the 
paithology  of  his  country’s  economics  as  well  as  that  of  the  malarial 
fever  of  Dona  Francisca  Henrupiez  Rivera  de  Cabrera,  Countess  of 
Chinchon,  first  treated  by  bleeding,  then  by  prayer,  and  at  last  and 
successfully  by  the  bark  of  a  tree. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL  DISCOVERIES  IN  CUZCO 


liy  Lris  HI.  Valc.vuckl 

Director  (ieneral  of  the  Xatioiial  Miiaeiim,  Lima,  Peru 

SIXC'E  the  end  of  Xoveinher  Ih.*?:?,  excavations  have  heen  carried  on 
successfully  in  the  famous  archeolojiical  district  of  ('uzco,  the 
former  capital  of  the  Incan  Empire.  Thanks  to  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  re|)airin‘;  and  restoring  the  already  known  Cuzcan  monu¬ 
ments,  it  has  now  been  made  possible  to  bring  to  tight  extensive  and 
very  important  structures  buried  for  many  centuries. 

These  discoveries  throw  new  light  on  the  Incan  culture  which,  for 
more  than  five  hundred  years,  shared  with  that  of  Mexico  the  primacy 
among  the  civilizations  of  the  American  Continent.  The  first  place 
to  be  disclosed  to  any  extent  was  the  citadel  of  Sajsawaman  [some¬ 
times  spelled  Sacsahuaman],  erected  on  a  hill  near  the  present  city  of 
Cuzco.  Until  recently  only  the  walls  of  great  stones  enclosing  the 
north  side  of  the  fortress  and  some  fragments  of  the  eastern  and 
western  walls  could  be  seen  and  admired.  Xow  it  is  possible  to  study 
not  only  new  sections  of  these  defenses,  but  also  most  of  the  buildings 
which  were  situated  within  the  fortified  area.  Ten  rooms  have  been 
discovered,  two  with  many  niches;  these  were  for  sacerdotal  and  reli¬ 
gious  purposes  (chapels  and  dependencies  for  worship,  probably). 
Some  rooms  are  connected  with  others  by  passages,  turns,  and  door¬ 
ways  at  an  angle,  which  made  necessary  a  strange  zigzag  course.  On 
the  highest  part  of  the  hill  are  the  foundations  of  what  were  once 
dominant  towers;  two  of  them  were  square  and  the  third  was  conical, 
similar  to  the  chidlpas  or  funerary  towers  of  Silustani  (Puno).  The 
round  tower  is  of  particular  interest,  not  only  for  its  circular  shape,  but 
because  it  contained,  in  the  best  guarded  and  defended  situation,  the 
reservoir  of  drinking  water  which  provided  all  parts  of  the  citadel  with 
this  necessity.  The  cistern,  which  also  is  circular,  held  more  than 
10,000  gallons  of  water.  Most  of  the  conduits  leading  from  it  have 
been  excavated;  it  was  apparently  provided  with  a  siphon  system, 
not  yet  discovered. 

Each  of  the  terraces  was  at  least  25  or  30  feet  high,  to  judge  from 
the  information  given  by  the  chroniclers  of  the  conquest.  The  con¬ 
struction,  so  characteristic  among  the  Incas,  who  liked  unequal 
levels,  is  finer  than  that  of  other  known  buildings  both  in  the  external 
arrangement  and  in  the  admirable  mastery  of  the  material.  Some 
structures  communicate  with  each  other  by  means  of  narrow  alleys 
and  remarkably  graceful  stairways  which  are  supported  by  the  walls 
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C’ourtfwy  of  l.ub«  K.  Valt'Mrf^el. 

KECKNT  EXCAVATIONS  AT  CIZCO. 

The  extensive  areheoloitienl  ex|ilorations  rarrieU  on  duriue  recent  months  in  and  around  Cuzco  have  brought 
to  light  many  remarkable  structures.  Cpt)er:  Upon  this  circular  foundation  once  stood  a  round  tower 
which  served  as  a  reservoir  of  drinking  water.  Lower:  This  amphitheater  is  one  of  the  recent  discoveries 
in  the  Sanctuary  of  Kenko,  about  half  a  mile  from  Sajsawaman. 

or  cut  tliroufili  the  slopes.  At  present,  a  whole  town  is  being  un¬ 
covered  to  the  east  of  Sajsawaman,  and  to  the  north,  outside  the 
fortified  area,  most  interesting  arcliitectural  monuments  are  coming 
to  light;  these  include  amphitheaters,  baths,  residences,  chapels,  and 
tombs.  All  this  makes  it  certain  that  Sajsawaman  was  the  site  of 
the  old  city.  Upper  Cuzco  or  Janan  Ivosko,  of  which  historians  of  pre- 
Columbian  Peru  make  mention.  To  the  east,  not  much  more  than 
half  a  mile  away,  buildings  of  great  artistic  and  religious  significance 


IXCAX  STKI  CTI  KKS 
AT  SAJfSAWAMAX. 

Excavations  at  Sajsawanian 
fonflrm  the  l>elie(  that  it 
was  the  old  city  of  I'pper 
('tuco.  rpt>er:  These  mas¬ 
sive  temple  walls  are  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  pre-Columbian 
architecture  of  the  Incas. 
Left:  The  unusual  doorway 
with  three  steep  steps  leads 
to  a  narrow  passaKeway. 


Courtesy  of  Luie  E.  Veteircel. 
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have  been  discovered;  they  composed  the  sanctuary  of  Kenko.  It  is 
still  possible  to  remark  the  foundations  of  a  semicircular  wall,  in  almost 
perfect  condition,  adorned  with  17  niches  lai^er  than  any  hitherto 
found  in  Incan  buildings,  and  to  explore  the  passages  and  sepulchral 
chamhei-s,  the  latter  sacked  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest. 
The  sanctuary  of  Kenko  was  as  well  fortified  as  Sajsawaman. 

The  beautiful  monuments  of  Tampumachay,  an  Incan  spa,  and 
Pukara,  a  miniature  fortress,  complete  the  roster  of  the  monuments  of 
I'pper  Cuzco.  All  these  places  may  he  visited  by  automobile,  having 
been  made  accessible  by  recently  constructed  highways. 

Besides  these  undertakings,  others  eipially  important  have  been 
carried  out  at  Ollantaytamho,  Pisaj,  Pikillajta,  Tarawasi,  Tetekaka, 
and  Sapantiana,  and  some  monuments  have  been  restored.  These 
include  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  the  House  of  the  Virgins  of  the  Sun, 
and  the  palace  of  the  first  king  of  Cuzco,  Manco  Capac. 

An  Archeological  Institute  of  Cuzco  has  been  established;  it  now 
has  important  collections  of  objects  for  scientific  study.  It  hopes  for 
the  support  of  similar  American  and  European  institutions,  and  invites 
scientists  from  all  countries  to  undertake  research  expeditions  in 
Cuzco. 


A  REI.K'  OK  01.1) 

c  u  z  c  o . 

This  plate  of  silver  fuiind 
in  a  temple  at  Tetekaka 
is  ornamented  with  in 
erustations  o(  sea  shells 
and  malachite. 


Courteny  of  Euin  K.  V'air&roel. 


TIIK  COLr.MUCS  MOXI  MENT,  SANTO  DOMINOO. 

The  iiiiiMisiiiK  loinh  of  the  first  voyager  to  the  New  World,  now  in  the  ceniral  nave  of  the  f'athetlral,  will 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  cha|iel  within  the  |)roposed  Columbus  Memorial  Lighthouse. 


“LANDS  AWAY” 


^^MILY  DK’KINSOX  wrote  tlie  well-known  lines; 

Tlu‘r€‘  is  no  frigate  like  a  Isjok 
To  l)ear  (IS  lands  awav, 

Nor  any  eoiirser  like  a  page 
Of  praneing  poetry. 

Delijilitfiil  tlionjili  sueli  travelinjr  is,  no  imagination  is  vivid  enontili 
to  fill  in  all  the  details  of  a  foreijrn  seene.  “1  suppose  you  found 
everythinjr  just  as  you  had  pictured  it  after  your  reading;”,  it  was 
remarked  to  a  traveler  returninjr  from  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 
“No,  everything  was  different”,  was  the  reply.  Different  scenery, 
different  people,  different  dress,  different  houses,  different  customs— 
so  that  you  have  the  stimulating  change  of  scene  that  comes  from 
being  “abroad.”  IVrhaps  one  of  the  reasons  that  President  Roose¬ 
velt  is  taking  a  cruise  this  summer  is  to  see  how  things  really  look 
in  the  jdaces  which  he  will  visit.  It  is  well  known  that  the  President 
loves  the  sea  for  itself,  the  lore  of  the  ships,  and  the  history  and 
romance  of  the  men  who  sailed  them. 

This  summer  and  fall  there  are  cruises  to  Latin  America  that  take 
you  abroad  for  one  week  or  two  months,  or  for  a  period  between  the 
two;  or  you  may  buy  a  one-way  or  round-trip  ticket,  and  stop  over  here 
and  there  along  the  route  in  the  ports  which  most  attract  you  in  them¬ 
selves  or  serve  as  a  means  of  reaching  inland  cities.  In  Cuzco,  for 
instance,  which  celebrated  the  fourth  century  of  the  coming  of  the 
Spaniards  last  March,  you  will  find  archeological  explorations  going 
on;  and  even  as  you  watch,  you  may  see  uncovered  before  your  eyes 
some  secret  of  the  Incas,  whose  capital  this  was  long  before  the  coming 
of  the  white  man,  as  Prescott  relates  in  The  Conquest  of  Peru  and 
Means  in  Ancient  Cn'ilizations  oj  the  Amies.  (A  brief  article  on  the 
explorations  is  found  on  pp.  481  to  48.5  of  this  issue.)  To  reach  Cuzco 
you  climb  up  and  up  by  the  railroad  from  Mollendo  until  you  are 
riding  along  at  the  height  of  the  Matterhorn,  or  perhaps  you  take  a 
special  airplane  from  Lima  and  make  the  journey  in  three  hours  instead 
of  three  days.  About  six  weeks  will  enable  you  to  visit  Cuzco  if  you 
go  by  Grace  Line  boat  and  by  train ;  and  half  the  time  if  you  fly  by  Pan 
American-Grace  Airwaj’s  to  Arecpiipa. 

Several  cruises  are  making  a  point  of  arriving  at  Buenos  Aires  for 
the  Eucharistic  Congress  to  he  held  there  October  10-14.  This  is 
springtime  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  a  delightfid  season  in 
which  to  visit  its  countries. 
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How  lonjr  is  your  vacation  jroinjr  to  he?  In  a  week  you  can  jro  to 
Hahana  anti  l)ack,  with  a  stoj)  at  Nassau;  in  two  weeks  or  less  you 
can  go  to  Hahana,  Vera  C'ruz,  anti  Mexico  C'ity;  to  Santo  Domingo 
and  San  Juan;  to  Port-au-Prince  and  Kingston,  at  minimum  rates  of 
from  $95  to  $175,  usually  with  shore  excursions  included. 

If  you  can  stay  away  hetween  two  and  three  weeks,  you  can  reach 
Panama  and  the  (\inal  and  see  more  of  the  Carihhean  ports;  l\)rt 
Limon,  Cartagena,  Puerto  Colombia  and  Barranquilla,  Santa  Marta, 
Cura<,*ao,  La  (Juaira,  and  Puerto  Cahello,  besides  some  of  those 
already  named,  in  condunations  and  permutations  according  to  the 
length  of  the  cruise  and  the  steamship  line  you  select,  and  at  mini¬ 
mum  rates  ranging  from  $100  to  $200.  To  South  America  and  return 
in  three  weeks! 

If  you  have  still  more  time  and  money,  perhaps  you  will 
go  to  California  by  boat  and  return  by  rail — or  if  you  are 
in  California  or  Washington,  you  can  reverse  the  trip  and  go  to 
New  York  by  boat  and  home  by  rail-calling  at  Hahana,  and  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  Panama  Canal  and  by  one  line  seeing  some  of  the 
Colombian  ports  on  the  Caribbean,  Central  American  ports  on  the 
Pacific  and  the  charming  Me.xican  city  of  Mazatlan.  Don’t  miss 
Guatemala  City  and  Antigua,  if  your  ship  calls  at  San  Jose  de 
Guatemala,  or  better  yet,  stop  over  for  two  weeks  or  more.  The 
boats  which  make  this  trip  are  luxurious,  and  have  dining  rooms 
which  open  to  the  tropical  sky.  The  water  trip  between  New  York 
and  California  costs  from  $140  to  $250,  depending  on  the  route 
selected;  $90  more  will  take  you  “from  home  town  to  home  town’’, 
completing  the  journey  by  rail.  A  connection  may  also  be  made  in 
Panama  for  smaller  boats  which  call  at  a  number  of  Central  American 
and  Mexican  ports  on  their  way  to  California. 

“The  West  Coast’’,  “the  East  Coast” — are  they  familiar  teims 
to  you?  And  even  if  the  terms  are  well  known,  is  the  reality?  How 
about  a  trip  of  25  days  to  Ecuador  for  $245  or  of  32  days  to  Peru  for 
$300,  seeing  the  Canal  and  other  ports  on  the  way?  In  39  days  you 
can  go  all  the  way  to  Valparaiso  on  the  West  Coast  of  South  America 
and  return  ($425);  in  41  days  to  Buenos  Aires  and  hack  ($540);  or 
you  may  make  a  combination,  down  one  coast,  across  the  Andes, 
and  up  the  other  in  about  six  weeks  ($G00),  visiting  a  number  of 
ports  on  each  side  of  the  southern  continent.  The  special  cruise  of 
the  Malolo  of  the  Matson  Line  leaving  San  Francisco  September  10 
and  making  the  complete  circuit  of  South  America  next  fall  will  last 
50  days  and  will  take  in  more  ports  than  are  accessible  ordinarily  on 
a  round-St)uth-America  trip.  Another  cruise—  of  08  days— will  also 
arrive  in  Buenos  Aires  in  time  for  the  Eucharistic  Congress;  this  is 
via  the  Delta  Line  from  New  Orleans  and  costs  $550.  It  touches 
East  Coast  ports  only.  Doubtless  other  cruises  planned  to  arrive  at 
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MIKAFLORES  LOCKS  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 


The  lart-'ost  vessels  pass  throueh  the  Canal  alone  the  trait  of  the  intrepid  evjilorer,  Hallxm.  who  more  than 
4  eentiiries  aijo  erosse<l  the  Isthmus  to  discover  ami  claim  for  Spain  the  Pacific  Ocean. 


MONUMENT  TO  THE  FRENCH  BUILDERS  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 


In  memory  of  the  French  workers  on  the  canal,  the  excavation  for  which  began  in  1S82,  this  imitressive 
monument  was  erectetl  in  IU22  by  jatpular  subscri|)tion.  Within  the  semicircular  arcade  a  series  of 
10  tablets  records  the  story  of  the  ('anal  from  its  ince|>t  ion  as  an  idea  shortly  after  t  he  discovery  of  A  merica. 
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Buenos  Aires  for  this  event  will  he  announeed  later,  and  of  eourse 
the  rejrular  sailinfrs  of  east  and  west  eoast  steamship  lines  ran  be 
chosen. 

All  lines  are  liberal  with  stopovers;  if  a  cruise  rate  includes  shore 
e.xpenses,  a  stopover  will  naturally  mean  a  higher  cost.  Agents  are 
glad  to  answer  imjuiries  and  make  suggestions.  Don’t  forget  that 
regular  sailings  are  often  ecpiivalent  to  cruises. 

The  modern  idea  of  ocean  travel  is  to  give  the  passengers  a  thor¬ 
oughly  good  time  between  ports  as  well  as  ashore,  according  to  their 
jiarticular  preferences,  whether  gay  or  sedate.  Swimming,  deck 
sports,  dancing,  cards,  games  of  chance — take  them  all,  or  leave  them 
all,  as  you  like.  Most  ships  carry  a  fairly  large  library  for  the  use 
of  passengers. 


I.  SOME  SOUTH  AMERICAN  CITIES 

It  is  four  hundred  fifteen  years  since  Magellan  sailed  from  Sanliicar 
in  Spain  on  the  first  voyage  around  the  world — although  he  himself 
did  not  live  to  comiilete  it — but  it  is  only  20  years  since  it  became 
possible  actually  to  circumnavigate  the  continent  of  South  America 
by  means  of  the  I’anama  Canal,  which  Viscount  Bryce  called  “the 
greatest  liberty  Man  has  ever  taken  with  Nature.’’  Suppose  we  go 
on  a  cruise  around  this  great  continent,  as  you  may  really  do  in  less 
than  two  nmnths’  time,  down  the  west  coast,  through  the  strait  which 
bears  the  name  of  its  discoverer,  and  up  the  east  coast  through  the 
Canal.  It  would  hardly  be  jiossible  to  recaj)ture  (piite  the  same  eager 
curiosity  which  urged  on  the  great  mariners  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  to  everyone  visiting  new  lands  there  comes  a  certain  thrill  of 
discovery. 

liCt  us  start  from  Balboa  in  the  ('anal  Zone,  Balboa  whose  name  is 
that  of  another  explorer  familiar  to  all  Americans.  It  is  next  door  to 
Panama,  the  capital  of  the  Uepublic  of  Panama.  This  is  a  city  both 
new  and  old,  with  handsome  government  buildings  and  other  edifices, 
in  use  or  in  ruins,  which  tell  of  the  early  days  of  Spanish  settlement 
and  of  vicissitudes  in  the  days  of  the  FInglish  pirates.  The  charming 
plaza  in  front  of  the  cathedral  is  ornamented  by  the  busts  of  four 
founders  of  the  Reimblic,  and  the  narrow  streets  with  overhanging 
balconies  give  to  the  city  the  fascinating  atmosphere  of  old  S|)ain. 
An  archeological  museum  contains  much  of  interest,  and  the  Plaza 
de  Francia  commemorates  the  French  pioneers  of  the  Canal.  The 
famous  “gold  altar’’  in  the  Church  of  San  Jose  is  carved  of  wood  and 
entirely  overlaid  with  gold  leaf,  like  many  others  enriching  churches 
throughout  Latin  America. 

On  you  go  down  the  coast  of  South  America,  often  within  sight  of 
the  mountains,  sometimes  veiled  in  a  blue  haze  and  sometimes  fully 
revealed.  Buenaventura,  the  Pacific  gatewaj^  to  Colombia’s  fertile 


THK  WATKKFKONT,  HI-AYAgl  lF. 


A  «  iiU‘  Ixiiilovaril  cxleivls  nliiii!;  the  waterfront  of  Kciiailor’s  (•oinincrcial  inetr<i|«'lis.  The  inoniiineiit 
coniiiieniorates  the  historic  ineetinc  of  Bolivar  tinil  San  Martin  in  Iv/J. 

valleys  and  highlands,  is  being  rebuilt  after  a  disastrous  fire.  It  is 
a  great  port  for  shipping  the  mild  Colombian  eoffee. 

Thirty  miles  up  the  ])alm-lined  Guayas  Kiver  from  the  I^acilic  is 
Guayaquil,  the  leading  port  of  Ecuador.  Its  water  front  is  paralleled 
by  a  boulevard  one  of  whose  ornaments  is  the  hemicycle  commemorat¬ 
ing  the  epoch-making  meeting  of  Bolivar  and  San  Martin  near  that 
spot  in  1822.  It  was  after  this  interview,  of  which  no  detailed  account 
has  come  down  in  history,  that  San  Martin  withdrew  from  the 
struggle  for  South  American  independence,  thus  allowing  the  views 
of  Bolivar  to  prevail.  An  iin|)ressive  monument  to  Sucre,  Bolivar’s 
chief  lieutenant,  who  won  the  crucial  battle  for  Ecuadorean  freedom, 
meets  your  eye  as  you  walk  from  the  customhouse  between  the  large 
government  hiiihlings.  The  municipal  lihrary-museum  has  many 
objects  of  interest,  including  relics  of  General  Villamil,  horn  in  New 
Orleans,  who  was  one  of  the  first  e.xplorers  of  the  Gahipagos  Islands. 
Cacao  and  vanilla  may  be  seen  spread  out  near  warehouses  drying 
for  exportation,  and  a  launch  ride  up  the  Daule,  a  branch  of  the 
Guayas,  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  seeing  boats  coming  to  market 
and  perhaps  for  catching  a  glimpse  of  alligators  on  the  bars. 

Unless  you  are  also  calling  at  Manta,  Guayaquil  is  the  place  to  buy 
what  have  long  been  erroneously  known  as  “  Panama  ”  hats,  so  called 
because  the  Isthmus  was  a  center  for  their  export.  The  former  port 
is  nearer  to  the  best  centers  of  manufacture.  (See  pp.  r)22  to  525.) 
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Across  the  river  from  (imiyjKiuil  is  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  to 
(^uito,  whicli  climbs  through  a  narn)w  ‘rorjie  all  one  day,  past  swamps 
where  white  egrets  lly,  past  sugarcane  fields  and  cacao  groves  to  Rio- 
hamha,  at  the  foot  of  great  (diimhorazo.  You  may  either  go  on 
hy  motor  or  spend  the  night,  traveling  next  day  down  a  lovely  valley 
guarded  hy  snow  i)eaks  to  Quito.  The  Indians  in  their  bright  costumes 
cultivating  the  steep  slopes  of  the  mountains  or  gathered  at  the  sta¬ 
tions,  perhaps  twirling  spindles  as  they  wait,  given  a  unforgettable 


INTKKIOK  OK  TIIK  ri!rU''n  OK  I.A  COMI>.\NI\  I)K  JK.srS.  Ol  lTO 

Stiiirl  ly  iifU'r  1  In*  loun>liii)!i>r  Ouilo  in  I.Vtt,  (ini.'ilriicl  inn  w  ;is  cninim'iKrd  on  some  of  i  lio  nnmnifiooni  (•liuri  lii'>, 
of  w  iiU’li  this  losnit  ohiirch  is  a  noloworlhy  osnniplo.  Tht>  altars  are  entirely  wvered  with  ttold  leaf,  as 
ire  the  inainietrie  traivries  on  the  dark-red  liackstroiitid  of  walls  and  idllars. 


note  to  the  journey  a  note  which  is  rei)eated,  with  variations  of 
costume  and  type,  tdl  through  the  Andean  highlands. 

Quito  itself  is  unsur|)assahie  for  a  lover  of  art.  Its  churches  with 
their  imignilicetit  carvt'd  jind  gild(*d  idtiirs  and  polychrome  images  of 
the  saints  tire  till  too  litth*  known.  'Phe  city  wtis  tin  art  center  in 
coloniid  days  from  which  paint iiigstind  statues  were  ex|)ort(‘d  all  fiver 
th(‘  Americas,  and  htis  todtiy  tin  (‘.xcellcnt  National  School  of  Art  under 
the  direction  of  tlu*  ptiinter  \’ictor  Mideros.  The  city,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  its  modernity,  preserves  an  e.xotic  charm  compounded  of  antiejuity, 
jiride  of  race  and  history,  and  Indian  pictiiresciueness. 


■BbSfeK.  v<.‘<  ^ 
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Ecuador  lias  in  tlio  Hacienda  Rio  Nepro  a  dude  ranch  run  hv 
Americans  where  a  frlinipse  of  tlie  jun"le  may  he  obtained  under  com¬ 
fortable  conditions.  A  special  conducted  tour  visiting  this  ranch  and 
many  other  interesting  places  in  Ecuador  is  to  leave  \ew  York  via  the 
(Iraoe  Line  on  duly  7,  returning  August  2H,  and  other  arrangements 
may  he  made  for  later  visits. 

Three  days’  sail  along  the  barren  coast  brings  the  traveler  to 
('allao,  the  port  of  Lima.  The  customhouse  is  famous  because  it 
occupies  the  building,  now  modernized,  known  as  the  Real  Felipe, 
where  the  Peruvian  royalists  who  refused  to  surrender  after  the  battle 
of  Ayacucho  made  their  last  desperate  stand.  Thev  were  besieged 


I'l.AZ  V  l)K  ARM  AS,  I. IMA.  I'KRC. 

Amoni:  I  he  hiiihlincs  which  iKinler  this  historic  phua  arc  the  Cathedral,  wherein  rest  the  remains  of  Hir.arro. 
the  Ooverninent  I’alace,  ami  the  arcwleil  shops  ilatina  from  colonail  times. 


here  for  more  than  a  year,  and  offered  the  most  bitter  and  heroic 
resistance  to  the  Republicans.  When  they  finally  surrendered,  of  the 
more  than  2,000  men  with  their  officers  who  had  been  in  the  fortress 
only  400  were  left. 

Eight  miles  over  one  of  several  concrete  highways  brings  the  visitor 
to  Lima,  the  “City  of  the  Kings”,  founded  400  years  ago  ne.xt  danu- 
ary  by  Francisco  Pizarro.  In  this  year  when  the  State  of  Maryland 
is  celebrating  the  tercentenary  of  its  settlement  one’s  thoughts  turn  to 
those  other  settlers  in  S|)anish  and  I’ortuguese  America  a  hundred 
years  before,  to  the  tremendous  obstacles  which  they  overcame,  the 
civilizations  that  were  old  when  they  arrived,  and  the  modern  cities 
that  their  descendants,  like  those  of  the  (’avaliers  and  the  Puritans, 
have  built. 


IN'  THK  ANDES. 

A  fiiiniliar  sight  in  the  highlands  is  the  Indian  with  the  indisi)ensable  llama  as  his  sole  companion, 
the  plaintive  notes  of  the  “quena”  resound  across  the  rugged  vastness. 


1  More  in  tlip  ciithednil  of  Lima  lie  the  bones  of  Franeiseo  I’i/arro; 

(liere  in  the  inner  patio  of  the  (loverninent  Palaee  whieh  he  fouiulefl, 
jind  whieh  is  the  residenee  of  the  Peruvian  President,  flourishes  a  fij; 
tree  which  he  is  said  to  have  planted;  and  here  a  block  from  the  fine 
Hotel  Bolivar  is  the  exposition  of  national  industries  where  Peru’s 
striking  progress  in  many  lines  of  manufacturing  may  be  observed. 
.  There  are  several  interesting  museums  in  Lima.  In  the  Archeo- 

I  logical  Museum  there  are  to  be  seen  the  most  exquisite  specimens  of 

•  pottery,  textiles,  and  feather  work  of  the  various  Peruvian  cultures; 

in  the  Bolivarian  Museum,  the  old  house  in  Magdalena  Vieja  which 
was  the  headfpiarters  of  San  Martin  and  Bolivar  successively,  are 
many  interesting  mementos  of  the  wars  of  independence.  Among 
t  these  is  the  original  capitulation  of  Ayacucho  signed  by  Sucre  and 

1  the  last  Spanish  viceroy.  La  Serna,  by  which  Spain  yielded  forever 

her  rule  in  South  America.  In  the  National  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
under  the  direction  of  .lose  Sabogal,  an  able  painter  and  maker  of 
woodcuts,  future  Peruvian  artists  may  he  seen  at  work.  The  Torre 
Tagle  Palace,  now  the  Foreign  Office,  is  an  example  of  colonial 
architecture  which  no  one  should  miss. 

A  visit  by  motor  car  to  the  ruins  of  Pachacamac,  25  miles  from 
Lima,  is  of  great  interest.  They  are  believed  to  be  more  than  2,000 
[  years  old.  Prescott  relates  what  happened  there  on  the  coming  of 

I  the  Spaniards. 
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“From  the  eliarm  of  the  liimno  Vnlley  and  the  ‘C'ity  of  tl»e  Kinsrs’ 
it  is  dUhcult  to  escape”,  says  Annie  S.  I’eck  in  The  Smith  Atiiericaii 
Tour.  But  tlie  i)oat  sails  farther  south  aloiijr  the  arid  coast,  and 
after  callin';  at  Mollemlo,  the  port  for  Aretpiipa  and  the  highlands, 
and  at  Arica,  another  railway  terinimis  for  Bolivia,  arrives  at  the 
^reat  p(*rt  of  Vali)araiso,  t'hile.  There,  if  the  fates  arc  kind,  you 
may  see  the  mi<rhty  cordillera  of  the  Andes  risinp:  snowcapped  l.jO 

A  l*  A  T  1  O  (}  A  T  K  1  N  I,  A 
MOXKDA,  SANTIA(K). 

There  is  a  wealth  of  arcliiteelural 
t>eauly  in  the  handsome  edifice 
fonsiructed  l)etween  17H6-iS<K  to 
house  the  mint.  In  later  years 
it  has  serveil  as  the  e.xecutive 
mansion  and  offices  for  some 
(iovernment  dei>artments. 


<'ourlwy  of  Chile  PubliehinK  Co. 

miles  away.  If  it  is  sprin};  when  you  arrive  at  Valjiaraiso  and  the 
Chiletin  Ntitional  holiday,  S<‘ptemher  IK,  is  over,  the  fashionable 
summer  resort  of  Vina  del  Mar,  a  few  miles  away  on  the  coast,  will 
have  fipened  its  ctisino  to  the  visitors  who  throii';  there  from  ('Idle 
and  tither  South  American  countries  for  the  season.  On  one  of  the 
hills  on  the  outskirts  of  Valparaiso  may  be  seen  the  imposing  technical 
school  of  the  Santa  Maria  Foundation. 


•‘I.AXDS  AWAY' 
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Travelinjr  up  to  Santiago,  throe  horn’s  away,  on  a  train  pulled  by 
an  electrie  locomotive,  is  a  delight,  for  the  hills  rise  green  one  behind 
the  other  towards  the  Andes;  (’alifornians  will  feel  at  home  when 
they  see  the  way  bordered  with  enormous  ('alifornia  i)op|)ies,  called 
by  the  ('hileans  “golden  thimbles’’. 

Kxcept  Rio  de  Janeiro,  no  capital  in  the  world  has  a  more  strikint;  position. 
Standinn  in  the  >?reat  central  valley  t>f  Chile,  it  looks  tint  on  one  side  over  a  fertile 
plain  to  the  wo«>ded  s1o|K“s  of  the  Coast  RaiiKc,  and  on  the  other  looks  up  to  the 
Kigantic  chain  of  the  Cordillera,  rising  nineteen  thousand  feet  above  it,  furrowed 
by  deep  glens  into  which  glaciers  i)our  down,  with  snowy  wastes  beliind.  At 
Santiago,  as  at  Innsbruck,  one  sees  the  vista  of  a  long,  straight  street  closed  by 
towering  mountains  that  crown  it  with  white  as  the  sea  crowns  with  blue  the 
streets  of  Venice.  But  here  the  mountains  are  more  than  twice  as  high  as  those 
of  the  Tyrolean  city  and  they  never  put  off  their  snowy  vesture.  Wherever  one 
walks  or  drives  through  the  city  in  the  beautiful  public  parks  and  on  the  large  open 
grounds  of  the  race  course,  these  fields  of  ice  arc  always  before  the  eye,  whether 
wreathed  with  cloud  or  glittering  against  an  ardent  sky. 

So  wrote  Viscount  Bryce  in  his  South  America,  a  hook  unsurpassed 
for  descriptions  of  scenery  although  now  out  of  date  as  far  as  descrip¬ 
tions  of  many  cities  are  concerned,  so  rapidly  have  material  changes 
taken  place  since  its  publication  in  1912  and  revision  somewhat  later. 

In  Santiago,  a  handsome  city  with  many  tall,  substantial  buddings, 
the  visitor  will  find  much  to  see.  The  capitol  with  its  lovely  gardens; 
La  Moneda,  the  Colonial  mint,  where  the  President  lives  and  where 
various  government  departments  hav'e  offices;  the  Cerro  Santa  Lucia 
with  a  statue  of  Valdivia,  founder  of  the  city  (perhaps  you  have 
read  The  Conqueror's  Ijuhj,  by  Stella  Burke  May);  the  Art  Museum; 
the  splendid  National  Library;  and  the  popidar  and  fashionable  race 
course  with  its  marvelous  view  of  the  mountains.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  rooms  in  the  National  Library  is  that  devoted  to  the  books 
given  in  1925  by  Don  Jose  Torihio  Medina,  the  celebrated  historian 
and  bibliographer  who  died  several  years  ago.  It  is  beautifully  jian- 
elled  in  dark  wood;  in  spaces  between  the  panels  are  frescoes  of  Don 
Jose  Torihio  at  work,  for  he  not  only  wrote  more  than  400  works  hut 
also  set  type  and  printed  some  of  them  himself  in  his  own  home.  He 
will  reenter  our  story  later  on. 

From  Santiago  the  traveler  may  go  over  the  Andes  by  rail  and  across 
the  pampas  to  Buenos  Aires,  or  on  the  cruise  of  the  Malolo,  of  the 
Matson  Line,  he  may  continue  southward  along  the  Chilean  coast  to 
the  Strait  of  .Magellan.  “After  going  and  taking  the  course  to  the 
fifty-second  degree  of  the  said  Antarctic  sky”,  wrote  a  young  Italian 
who  accompanied  Magellan,  “on  the  day  of  the  Kleven  Thousand 
Virgins  (October  21),  we  found,  by  a  nnracle,  a  strait  which  we  called 
the  Cape  of  the  Kleven  Thousand  Virgins;  this  strait  is  111)  leagues 
long,  which  are  440  miles,  and  almost  as  wide  as  less  than  half  a 
league,  ami  it  issues  in  another  sea,  which  is  called  the  peaceful  sea; 
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it  is  surrouiulod  by  very  jri’Piit  aind  lai»rli  iiiouiitaiins  covered  with 
snow.”  And  lie  added,  ”1  think  that  there  is  not  in  the  world  a 
more  heantiful  country,  or  a  better  strait  than  this  one.”  The  real 
length  of  the  strait  is  about  200  miles,  not  440,  hut  naturally  it  seemed 
very  long  to  sailois  who  took  more  than  a  month  to  traverse  it. 

“As  our  eye  sweeps  over  the  city  (of  Punta  Arenas]  from  the  hoat- 
laden  harbor”,  said  Kuth  Sedgwick  in  the  Bi’i.mcTix  of  the  Pan 
American  I'nion  for  March  193.4,  “we  see  nothing  hut  bleakness,  for 
the  low  surrounding  hills,  which  even  in  summer  have  patches  of 
snow,  can  support  only  spai'se  grass.  We  disembark  at  a  line,  long 


THE  STKAIT  OK  MAOEI.I.AX, 

Ocr!isM>niil  <Tiiise.<  l<>  Auierica  as  well  as  ships  on  regular  schedule  lariiiit  the  visitor  to  traverse  the 

strait  w  hich  .Magellan  in  ISJttwas  the  first  to  cross. 


pier,  beside  the  tall  cranes  which  did  so  much  hoisting  of  cargo  in  the 
good  old  days  of  prosperity  when,  before  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  opera  and  theatrical  companies  would  often  stop  en  route 
from  Eurojie  or  Buenos  Aires  to  the  western  coast  of  South  America. 

“In  the  center  of  the  city  there  is  a  pretty  jila/.a  whose  trees, 
grass,  and  llowei-s  are  tended  with  great  care,  while  in  the  middle 
stands  a  statue  of  Magellan,  the  first  to  e.xplore  the  strait,  in  1.520. 
Around  the  plaza  are  found  good-sized  stores  and  beautiful  houses, 
which  belong  to  those  very  wealthy  families  that  own  almost  all  of 
the  commercial  activities  of  the  region  (ranches,  boat  lines,  stores, 
etc.).” 


TIIK  XATION  AI,  Til KATKK,  HI' KNOS  AIKKS. 

Within  the  spU'inlid  Colon  Thealn*  the  hiruosl  oiiera  hoiist  in  lh«>  Anierk-as  -have  lieen  heanl  the  <ireatesl 
voiees  of  llie  o|ieralie  slaite.  'I'he  I  iovernineni  snl)siilizes  the  ojaTa  company. 

\o\v  wc  sail  lutrtliwjinl  to  Bikmios  Aires,  the  metropolis  of  Arj^en- 
tina,  on  the  shore  of  the  jrreat  Kio  de  la  I’lata.  “Buenos  Aires”, 
says  Harry  L.  Foster  in  his  practical  guidebook  If  Yon  t/o  to  South 
America,  “although  not  so  tall  as  New  York  is  indisputably  hand¬ 
somer.”  Visitors  from  the  I’nited  States  fluring  the  Argentine 
winter  will  ])rohahly  find  in  the  great  Teatro  Colon,  the  largest  openi 
house  in  the  Americas,  many  of  their  own  operatic  favorites  singing; 
they  will  find  a  subway  very  similar  to  those  at  home,  and  magnificent 
1)uildings  for  the  government  and  for  business.  Nevertheless,  the 
whole  atmosj)here  is  different,  and  no  matter  how  much  you  read 
about  Argentina,  there  will  always  he  something  to  surprise  you, 
some  unanticipated  detail  to  please  3'ou.  The  Casa  Kosada  (Pink 
House)  where  the  President  lives;  the  capitol;  Palermo  Park  and  its 
great  race  course;  Kl  Tigre,  the  famous  resort  on  the  Kio  de  la  Plata; 
and  the  magnificent  docks  are  all  well  worth  seeing.  The  season  for 
art  exhibits  will  have  begun  in  November  and,  of  course,  the  National 
(Jailer^"  and  other  museums  hold  much  of  interest.  The  artistic 
movement  in  Argentina  is  verj’  strong,  and  there  are  manj"  artists  of 
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importance.  The  Instituto  ('nltural  Arjrentino-Norteainericano  at 
Maipu,  is  en<:afred  in  teaeliins;  En>rlisli  to  several  thousand 
Ar«rentinians,  and  in  this  and  other  ways  |)romotin^  a  better  mutual 
knowIed»;e  and  understanding  between  Ar<:entina  and  the  I'nited 
States.  PrenfiO,  an  exci'llent  newspaper  wliich  is  estimated  to 
carry  more  cable  news  than  The  \ew  York  Timex,  has  a  magnificent 
building  in  which  a  library,  museums,  and  medical  and  dental  dis¬ 
pensaries  are  maintained. 

Across  the  Kfo  de  la  Plata — 100  miles  wide—  it  is  an  overnight  sail 
to  Montevideo,  the  capital  of  I’ruguay,  the  smallest  of  South  Ameri¬ 
can  republics  and  one  of  the  most  advanced  in  matters  of  social  legis¬ 
lation.  Its  buildings  are  fine,  especially  the  capitol,  where  the 


A  KOSK  (lAUDKX,  M(»NTKVIl)KO 

The  parks  iif  the  ('rimuayim  eapilal  ami  particularly  the  Prado  with  its  rose  panlens  have  achieveil  world 

fame  for  their  l>eauty. 


S<>venth  Pan  American  Conference  was  held  last  December.  Mon¬ 
tevideo’s  rose  gardens  are  famous,  and  no  city  has  more  attractive 
recreational  places  than  the  many  lovely  beaches  nearby,  thronged 
by  thousands  during  the  summer  season.  Water  sports  are  naturally 
very  popular  in  the  I’ruguayan  capital;  there  are  many  clubs  for 
rowing  and  swimming.  It  may  be  added  that  Cruguay  won  the 
world  championship  in  soccer  at  the  Olympic  Clames  in  1924. 

Next  we  call  at  Santos,  the  leading  coffee  port  of  the  world,  whence 
is  shipped  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  coffee  drunk  by  Americans. 
One  of  the  city’s  monuments  honors  Friar  Bartolome  Gusmao  who, 
in  1709,  constructed  a  most  curious  airship,  paid  for  by  the  King  of 
Portugal.  It  actuall}'  rose  to  the  height  of  the  palace  in  Lisbon  before 


THK  rOPArAHAN'.V  SECTION  OF  KIO  1)E  JANEIRO 

Of  iiuiMiiparatile  beauty  is  the  lirazilian  e.ipital  which  si)reails  hetween  anil  up  the  more  gentle  sloiies 
of  the  fantastically  shaiieil  mountains  which  outline  the  hay. 

it  onislu'd.  Tlie  train  to  Sao  Paulo  arrives  after  an  hour  and  a  (jiuir- 
ter  in  the  industrial  capital  of  Brazil,  where  textile  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  silk  are  flourishing:.  (Much  of  the  silk  is  raised  in  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo.)  Ainon<:  the  many  imposing:  huildin<:s  are  ji 
skyscraper  25  stories  hijrh,  the  municipal  theater,  and  the  Ypiranga 
Museum,  built  on  the  site  on  which  independence  was  declared  by 
Dorn  Pedro  1  on  September  7,  1822.  “Sao  Paulo  hears  the  impress 
of  energy,’’  remarks  The  South  American  Handbook. 

And  so  to  Kio  the  incomparable,  in  its  fairy-like  setting  of  fantastic 
mountains,  lovely  sea,  and  tropical  foliage.  The  avenue  of  royal 
jialins  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  all  descended  from  a  single  one 
planted  in  1808  by  Doin  Joao  VI;  the  Monroe  Palace,  erected  for  the 
meeting  place  of  the  Third  Pan  American  Congress  and  now  housing 
the  Senate;  the  Avenida  Kio  Branco,  cut  20  yeai-s  ago  through  the 
most  crowded  area  of  the  city  in  6  months,  a  feat  which  only  an 
enterprising  and  energetic  nation  could  accomplish;  the  National 
Museum;  the  School  of  Fine  Arts;  the  National  library;  the  shops 
with  Brazilian  diamonds,  afpiamarines,  beryls,  tourmalines,  and 
other  precious  or  semiprecious  gems  are  noteworthy,  but  above  all 
the  views  from  Corcovado,  the  Sugarloaf,  Tij  uca,  and  along  the 
mountain  road  to  the  summer  capital  at  Petropolis,  will  long  he 
remembered. 

From  tbe  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of  November  an  important 
International  Sainjile  Fair  will  take  place  in  Kio.  This  year’s  fair 
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commeiiiorates  the  centoimial  of  the  (lesi<;natioii  of  the  city  as  the 
nation’s  capital. 

Northward  apiin,  past  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  so  vast  a  river 
that  its  turhid  watei-s  may  he  distin<;uished  ISO  miles  out  at  sea.  It 
was  in  l.jOO  that  Vicente  Yahez  I’inzdn  sailed  down  the  coast,  ob¬ 
served  this  phenomenon,  and  u|)on  investijjation  discovered  the 
mouth  of  the  mijrhtiest  of  rivers,  whicli  he  calle<l  the  Fresh  Water 
S<‘a.  It  was  hy  chance,  however,  that  it  was  fii-st  explored  throusjh- 
out  its  leiifrth.  Late  in  ir>41  Francisco  de  Orellami,  who  had  joined 
(lonzalo  Fizarro  in  a  search  for  K1  Dorado  and  the  Land  of  ('innamon 
east  of  Quito,  went  down  the  ('oca  to  the  .Napo  and  thence  alonj;  that 
river  to  look  for  sui)|)lies  in  Indian  villajres,  since  the  herd  of  2,000 
hojrs  and  all  other  focal  with  which  the  expedition  had  started  10 
months  before  over  the  .Vndes  and  tlirou^h  tlie  junjile  were  exhausted, 
and  the  Spaniards  near  starvation.  He  and  about  sixty  companions, 
including  the  sick,  set  out  in  a  hri^iantiiu'  whicli  the  expeditioners  had 
built.  It  was  not  until  after  it  days’  travel,  rowiiic;  with  the  swift 
current,  that  they  found  any  haal,  and  it  then  ap|>eared  impossible 
to  return  upstream,  althouirh  Orc'llana  considered  it  his  duty  to 
Fizarro.  However,  his  com|)anions  petitioned  him  not  to  put  them 
in  further  dan^(*r  hy  attemptin<r  what  could  not  he  done,  and  he  finally 
ajrreed. 

Fizarro  made  his  way  hack  to  (^uito,  much  incensed  hy  Orellana’s 
“treason”,  the  onus  of  which  the*  latter  has  borne,  apjiarently  un¬ 
justly,  to  this  day.  Orellana  and  his  (‘ompanions  finally  started  on 
down  the  Xajxi,  which  flows  into  the  Marandn,  one  of  the  chief 
affluents  of  the  jrreat  Brazilian  river.  After  more  than  six  months, 
in  which  they  built  another  boat  and  passed  throujrh  many  perils 
from  the  forces  of  nature  and  from  Indians,  includiiifr  women  warriors 
whom  they  thought  to  he  like  the  Amazons  of  (Ireek  mytholojiy, 
they  came  out  on  Aujrust  2(>,  lo42,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fresh  Water 
St*a,  and  finally  reached  the  island  of  ('uha<;ua,  north  of  the  Venezue¬ 
lan  coast.  It  is  thanks  to  the  researches  of  Don  Jo.se  Torihio  Medina, 
|)uhlished  in  a  small  edition  of  200  copies  in  LS94,  and  this  year  issued 
in  English  translation,'  that  Orellana  is  absolved  from  his  “treason ”. 

('oming  on  around  South  America  you  arrive  at  another  important 
seaport.  La  (iiuaira,  which  has  a  beautiful  harbor  set  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  mountains.  Most  travelei's  go  at  once  to  C'aracas,  about 
20  miles  away  and  3,000  feet  higher,  over  an  excellent  highway.  The 
Venezuelan  capital  has  many  attractive  points  of  interest  for  visitoi-s: 
The  city  sejuares;  the  Ciovernment  palaces  and  the  Univei-sity;  the 

•  'Ikf  IMfCortry  of  Iht  -IwMi.on.  aoDrdint!  to  the  aci-oiiMt  of  Kriar  <i;is|i:ir  ilo  Carvajal  an<l  other  cIih-u- 
iiients,  as  publi.shed  with  an  iiilriKluctiun  hy  Josf^  Torihio  Me<lina.  Traiislaleil  from  the  Spanish  hy 
Uertrain  T.  Lee;e<lite<l  hy  U.  ('.  Ileaton,  Professor  of  Komani'e  l.an({ua^'es,  .New  York  Cniversity.  Amer- 
ii-aii  Ueoip'apliieal  Society,  New  York,  1H34. 


( ’ A  K A ( ’ A S,  V  K \  KZ r  K I, A . 


AIhiuI  JI)  miles  iiilaml  from  the  sealMirt  of  l,a  (iiiaira.  by  aiiliimiibile.  over  niie  of  the  most  |iietiires<|ue 
roa<ts  of  the  eontiiieiit,  is  t'araeas,  llie  eaiiital  and  natal  eity  of  the  l.iberalor,  Simon  Itolivar,  whose 
liirlh|ilaee  is  now  a  national  shritie. 

c:itli(*<liiil  tind  other  fliiirclies,  piirticiiliirly  the  Holy  ('litipcl  set  on  « 
eoniiiiiindin^  eminence,  tire  nil  well  worth  n  visit. 

In  the  Piintheon  lie  the  reniiiins  of  Ihiliviir,  the  Veneziiehin  letuler 
who  freed  five  South  Aiuerieiin  Kepuhlies  of  an  area  more  than  two  and 
a  half  times  as  ^reat  as  that  of  the  orijrinal  13  colonies  of  the  I’nited 
States,  in  a  series  of  hereulean  campaigns  across  and  amon^  the  Andes. 
Bolivar  is  revered  tliroiijrhout  the  Americas  as  one  of  the  great  found- 
ei-s  of  Pan  Americanism.  His  house  in  Caracas,  a  delightful  e.xample 
of  a  line  colonial  mansion,  is  now  a  museum  and  contains  many 
mementos  of  the  Liberator,  including  a  miniature  of  Washington, 
sent  to  Bolivar  hy  (leorge  Washington  l^irke  Chistis.  The  house  is 


adorned  by  a  series  of  impressive  j)aintings  hy  Tito  Salas.  Other 
historical  paintings  may  he  found  in  the  Elliptical  Salon,  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Kelations,  and  the  (’ity  Hall.  A  splendid  concrete  road 
leads  to  Maracay,  about  100  miles  away  on  Lake  Valencia,  where 
there  is  a  handsome  modern  hotel  in  beautiful  surroundings. 

C'ontinuing  along  the  northern  coast  of  South  America  you  come  to 
Puerto  Colombia,  17  miles  from  Barraiupiilla,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Magdalena  River.  A  recent  visitor  writes  as  follows  of  her  stop  there: 
“Our  ne.xt  stop  was  at  Puerto  Colombia.  We  drove  17  miles  up  the 
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Mjifrdalemi  River  to  Barranquilla,  a  thriviiif;  city.  .  .  .  There  is  a 
larfre  air  field  there,  and  all  the  oil  men  "o  by  plane  to  the  various  oil 
fields.  We  had  dinner  at  a  lovely,  very  modern  hotel,  built  crescent- 
shai)e,  the  center  of  it  s(|uare,  but  with  curved  winjis  which  were  only 
one  room  throujrh  for  coolness,  ('olonnaded  balconies  on  each  floor 
overlooked  the  beautiful  jrardens.” 

Not  much  farther  west  is  Cartagena,  which  celebrated  in  January 
1933  the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  its  founding.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  romantic  cities  of  the  Spanish  Main.  Because  it  was  a  port  for 
the  shipment  of  gold  and  silver  to  Spain,  it  was  often  made  the 
object  of  attack  by  buccaneers,  notwithstanding  its  massive  walls, 
which  are  still  standing.  The  same  traveler  writes:  “The  next  stop 


Court«iy  of  “C’oUniiV>ia  * 


TUK  HOTKL  OKI.  I’HADO,  H AKKAXyill-LA. 

The  nicxtern  an<i  proifressive  rity  <if  narraiKiiiillii  is  destined  to  iteconie  a  more  and  more  imixtrtant  seaport 
with  the  eonipletion  of  the  iniitrovenients  at  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena. 


was  to  me  the  most  interesting  of  the  whole  trip;  Cartagena,  also  in 
(’olombiii.  It  is  a  walled  city,  the  oldest  one  in  South  America,  I 
believe.  .  .  .  We  drove  all  around  on  top  of  the  walls  along  by  the 
sea ;  on  a  high  promontory  is  a  convent  which  was  attacked  by  Morgan’s 
raiders.  There  is  tdso  an  interesting  old  fort  with  subterranean 
passages.” 

A  short  sail  from  Cartagena  along  the  coast  of  Ptinama  brings  the 
ship  to  Cristobal,  at  the  Atlantic  end  of  the  Canal.  The  adjoining  city 
in  Panama  is  Colon — the  two  names  together  give  the  Spanish  form 
for  the  name  of  Christopher  Columbus.  The  trip  through  the  Canal 
consumes  about  0  hours.  The  locks,  the  green  shores  of  Gatlin  Lake, 
the  cuts  through  the  mountain  range,  offer  a  panorama  of  never-failing 
interest,  which  is  far  more  impressive  than  can  be  imagined. 


<'AKTA<iK\A,  rol.oM  HIA. 

This  is  oni'  u(  I'resiilciit  lioosevell’s  ports  of  call.  DuriiiK  the  (|iiailriceiileiiniiil  of  the  foun<lint!  of 
CartaKena  <le  Indias  was  celebrated.  Philip  II  ordered  the  construction  of  its  fortifications  at  a  repute<l 
cost  of  MO.OOO.tXX)  i)esos  gohl.  They  are  today  among  the  interesting  relics  of  its  glorious  past.  I  pper: 
This  is  a  section  of  the  massive  wall  which  enclosed  the  old  city,  ('enter:  The  picturesque  streets  of 
Cartagena  are  a  fusion  of  the  old  with  the  new.  Lower:  .\n  example  of  the  defenses  built  at  strategic- 
points  on  the  city  walls. 


Now  \v(‘  siiT  out  lit  lijilhoii  oti  the  Pucific  sido  in  iinotlior  hoiiiitifni 
iiarhor  surroundod  by  <rropn  hills  and  have  complotply  circumnavijrated 
tlip  continent  of  St)utli  America,  a  distance  of  about  12,000  miles. 


II.  SOMK  C.\RIBBKAN’  POUTS 

Three  days  out  from  New  York  is  Ifabana,  a  city  of  true  Spanish 
charm.  Aloiifr  the  low  line  of  the  coast  the  tall  hotels  and  the  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  Mahte  are  seen  on  the  Malecdn,  or  broad  shore  drive;  now 

^  **  I'crfert 

'  t  V  l>reservHli<in.«asorilpre<l  hy 

V  •  \a^  \  a  royal  (lepree  of  Philip 

with  authorization  by  Po|ie 
Ameri- 

t  TBi  <‘t<n  pities  (tossess  such  a 

wealth  of  historic  monu- 

I  iiients. 


the  boat  comes  to  Morro  Castle,  a  sig:ht  lonjr  familiar  through  photfi- 
graphs.  Past  the  castle  through  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  bay  you 
sail  into  a  perfect  land-locked  harbor.  A  short  drive  through  the  nar¬ 
row  old  streets  brings  you  to  the  handsome  boulevard  of  the  Prado. 
The  magnilicent  capitol,  the  I’resident’s  jialace,  the  university  on  its 
commanding  site,  the  tine  residential  suhurb  of  the  Vedado,  the  old 
cathedral,  the  ancient  Convent  of  Santa  ('lara,  now  the  Department 
of  Public  Works,  the  beautiful  and  popular  casino,  the  show  of  the 
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streets  themselves  from  the  hotels  or  open  eiifes  these  offer  much  to 
he  seen  and  done.  The  famous  C'uban  rival’s  and  rum  may  he  bought 
here,  of  course. 

Other  |)arts  of  the  island  are  easily  reached  by  the  fine  concrete 
C’entral  Highway.  Pinar  del  Rio,  where  the  famous  tobacco  is  grown, 
has  sui)erb  scenery;  Vihales  Valley  is  said  to  rival  the  Vale  of  Kash¬ 
mir.  West  of  Habana  are  the  delightful  cities  of  (’amaguey  and 
Santiago,  to  mention  only  two. 

Just  east  of  (^uba  lies  the  island  named  “  Hispaniola  ”  by  C'ohimbus 
and  now  divided  between  the  two  countries  of  Haiti  and  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic.  Port  au  Prince  has  a  mountain-ringed  harbor.  In  the 
National  Palace  is  |)reserved  the  anchor  of  the  Santa  Maria,  one  of 
(’olumbus’s  caravels.  The  Palace  of  Justice,  the  cathedral,  and  other 
buildings  are  of  interest.  The  ('hamp  dc  Mars  is  the  center  of  the 
city’s  life,  especially  in  the  evening.  French  is  the  language  of  Haiti, 
polished  and  suave  among  the  upper  classes,  many  of  whom  are  edu¬ 
cated  in  France,  but  spoken  in  a  creole  dialect  by  tbe  country  people. 
The  imposing  citadel  of  Henri  Christophe  is  some  distance  from  Port 
au  Prince,  but  perhaps  you  will  have  time  to  visit  it  if  your  trip  allows 
!i  few  days  here. 

Santo  Domingo’s  ])ride  is  the  charming  old  cathedral  where  the 
bones  of  C’ohimbus  are  interred  under  a  gleaming  monument  of  white 
marble.  In  this  city  the  nations  of  the  world  will  unite,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Pan  American  Republics,  in  erecting  a  memorial 
lighthouse  to  tbe  (Jreat  Discoverer.  Tbe  Archbishop  of  Santo 
Domingo  is  still  the  IVimate  of  the  Indies,  a  title  which  carries  one 
back  in  thought  to  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  were  settling  the 
island  and  C’ohimbus’s  son  was  building  tbe  mansion  whose  walls  are 
still  standing  after  more  than  four  centuries.  Nowhere  perhaps  more 
than  here  will  you  have  a  sense  of  contact  with  the  exploit  of  the 
“Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Seas”,  as  he  proudly  termed  himself  upon  his 
return  to  Spain.  The  history  of  Santo  Domingo  is  also  connected 
with  the  name  of  Fray  Bartolome  de  las  C’asas,  the  soldier  who  turned 
|)riest  and  then  took  up  the  cause  of  the  Indians  enslaved  and  put  to 
hard  labor  by  the  con(|uerors. 

l..ess  than  4  days  sailing  time  from  New  York  and  10  horn’s  flying 
time  from  Miami,  Fla.,  lie  the  ])alm-fringed  shores  of  Puerto  Rico, 
])opularly  known  as  “the  Isle  of  Enchantment”.  San  Juan  Bautista 
de  Puerto  Rico,  the  capital,  is  the  resting  place  of  the  Spanish  con- 
Cjusitador,  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  devoted  his  life  to  the  search 
for  the  Fountain  of  Youth.  Morro  C’astle,  La  h'ortaleza  (the  gover¬ 
nor’s  residence),  San  C'ristobal,  and  other  century-old  fortresses  and 
monuments  still  remain  from  those  heroic  and  romantic  days,  but  in 
Puerto  Rico  “the  centuries  meet”,  and  among  these  reminders  of 
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THE  CAI’ITOL,  HAHAXA. 

Tilt-  Klistenini;  <lonie  of  Ibe  cMiiitol  dominates  the  llahana  skyline.  In  this  view  from  Central  Turk  a 
istrner  of  the  huiUlini;  which  houses  the  Centro  (ialleiio  and  National  Theater  is  .seen  at  the  right. 

the  past  the  visitor  will  see  up-to-date  department  stores,  motion- 
picture  theaters,  and  hospitable  hotels  and  cafes.  A  splendid  system 
of  hi<;hways  cuahlcs  the  visitor  to  st‘«*  the  whole  ishind  in  ti  rt'lativfdy 
short  time. 

Port  Limdn  on  the  ('iirihht'iiii  is  the  piteway  to  San  Jose,  the  capital 
of  Costa  Kiea.  Many  bananas  are  shipped  from  the  port;  perhaps 
you  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  familiar  way  in  which  a  bunch 
is  hung  in  your  corner  store  is  really  upside-down  from  the  way  in 


1X1)KI*KXI)K.\<’K  PAKK.  SAXTO  DOMIXGO. 

The  iii|iit»l  of  the  Doiiiinkim  Kei>ul>lic  may  well  l)e  called  the  “cradle  of  the  Xew  World,”  for  it  was  the 
first  iiermanent  Kiiro|>ean  settlement  in  this  hemisi>here 
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wliicli  it  srrows.  Bnnaiias  are  all  cut  <j:rocii,  so  that  a  banaiiu  jjlantation 
is  never  ornamental  with  ripe  fruit,  as  is  an  apple  orchard  or  an  oranpe 
frrove.  A  trip  of  100  miles  throu<:h  heautiful  tropical  scenery  leads  to 
San  Jose,  a  hospitable  city  in  the  highlands.  Besides  the  excellent 
(lovernment  buildings,  the  archeological  museum  is  of  much  interest. 

(luatemala  Jiiay  he  entered  from  Puerto  Barrios  on  the  Caribbean  or 
San  Jose  de  (luatemala  on  the  Pacific.  From  either  side  the  trip  to 
the  ca])ital  is  picturesque  and  lovely.  The  i)atches  (tf  corn  tilted  on 
the  sides  of  the  mountains  at  so  great  an  angle  that  it  seems  as  if  the 
cultivator  would  fall  off,  the  coffee  and  banana  plantations,  the  cones 
»)f  the  volcanoes  which  make  the  backbone  of  Central  America,  all  arc 


A  l»\N\N\  CI.A.XT ATKIN  I.NCdSTA  KK’A. 

The  hanaiiH.  one  of  the  priiieipal  eoiiuiiiHlities  eviHirle<l  hy  llie  Central  Anieriean  repiihlU’s.  is  also  a  fixMl 

staple  in  the  trollies. 


features  of  the  (luatemalan  landscape.  The  Indians  are  particularly 
noteworthy  for  their  handwoven  costumes  of  bright  hues;  each 
woman’s  blouse  shows  by  its  traditional  design  the  village  from  which 
she  comes.  The  old  buildings  anti  ruins  of  Antigua,  the  ancient  capital 
of  (luatemala,  and  of  all  Central  America  in  the  days  of  the  Sj)anish 
colony,  will  east  a  spell  over  the  visitor. 

“So,  when  you  have  read  the  tale,”  wrote  Dorothy  11,  Popenoe  in 
the  foreword  to  Santiiu/o  de  Inn  Cahalleron  de  (hmtemala,  “when  you 
are  prepared  to  see  that  battle-scarred  old  hero,  Bernal  Diaz  del 
(’’astillo,  ride  through  the  cobbled  streets,  his  sword  clanking  by  his 
side;  when  you  are  ready  to  meet  good  Bishop  Marroqiun  as  he  steps 
down  from  the  chancel  after  saying  mass:  go  to  Antigua. 

“Wander  through  her  roofless  churches;  peep  into  patios  where 
roses  bloom  and  the  tinkling  s])lash  of  water  tells  of  the  days  when 


f'ourteny  of  the  f'liib  Turuta  He  Guatemala. 

P.\L.\rK  OF  THK  ('APTAIXS  UKNKKAL.  AXTKM'A,  Ol  ATEMALA. 

.\iiioni:  the  niiniernus  renmins  of  the  former  !te»l  of  f!overmnent,  which  was  practically  ilemolishetl  hy  an 
earthfiiiake  in  1773,  is  the  impressive  restored  palace  which  flanks  one  side  of  the  main  plaza. 

men  rode  forth  to  eoiu|uer.  And  above  all,  go,  if  you  can,  when 
moonbeams  play  upon  the  hoary  walls,  and  the  great  cones  of  the 
volcanoes  stand  up  like  sentinels  outlined  against  the  night.” 

The  present  capital  of  Guatemala  is  a  charming  city,  with  excellent 
hotels.  Its  altitude  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Denver.  The  most 
accessible  Maya  remains  are  those  at  Quirigua,  on  the  way  inland 
from  Puerto  Barrios. 

The  fifteenth  of  August  is  an  excellent  time  at  which  to  he  in 
Guatemala,  for  then  the  August  fair  takes  place,  in  the  capital  and  in 
all  centers,  and  Indians  from  remote  regions  gather  with  their  pottery, 
baskets,  textiles,  and  other  wares  for  sale.  In  the  villages  religious 
ceremonial  dances  and  other  observances  take  place,  for  this  is  the 
feast  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin. 

Between  Guatemala  and  the  United  States  lies  Mexico,  which  is 
more  and  more  becoming  a  popuhir  playground  for  Americans. 
Soon  its  mountains  and  valleys  will  be  as  well  known  to  the  American 
tourist  as  the  far  more  distant,  hut  no  more  lovely,  scenery  of  Switzer¬ 
land.  No  peak  of  the  Alps  is  so  high  as  the  Mexican  Popocatepetl; 
Switzerland  boasts  no  Pyramids  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  no  magnificent 
prehistoric  remains  to  equal  those  of  C'hichen-Itza,  no  Renaissance 
churches  sur|)assing  those  of  colonial  Mexico  who  does  not  fall  in 
lov'e  with  the  glittering  varicolored  tiled  domes  of  Puebla? — no 
national  hero  more  self-sacrificing  than  Cuautemoc. 


PhotiHcrHith  l>y  l(«*nt 


DKTAII.  OK  A  MKKAL  IN  TIIK  NATIUNAI.  I'ALACK.  MKXK’O  CITY. 


On  Die  main  stairuay  wall'<  of  the  National  Palace,  Oieao  Kivera.  generally  acclainie<l  one  of  the  most 
nolalile  mural  iwinlers  of  the  present  day,  has  e\ec:|ie<l  a  remarkable  series  of  paintinits  depicting  the 
history  .of  the  co'inlry  from  the  time  of  the  Cominest 
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Perlui|)s  you  sailed  to  Mexico  lonjr  ajro  via  the  pajres  of  Prescott’s 
Conquest  of  Mexico  and  Mine.  Calderon  de  la  Barca’s  Life  in  Mexico, 
or  more  recently  by  Stuart  ('base’s  Mexico  and  Anita  Brenner’ s /f/f)/.s 
liehind  Altars,  and  )’our  Mexican  //o/iV/a//.  The  climate  of  Mexico 
('ity,  wbicb  is  7,')()()  feet  bi<;b,  is  deli<rbtfully  cool  in  summer,  and 
there  are  many  fascinatinj;  excursions  to  suit  all  tastes.  “Visitors 
who  have  but  a  week  or  two  to  sjiare  come  to  Mexico  City”,  says 
Frances  Toor  in  her  Cuide  to  Mexico,  “and  without  spcndin<>:  a  single 
night  away  from  the  capital  get  the  sensation  of  a  very  ditrerent 
civilization.”  A  trip  of  only  13  days  will  give  a  complete  change  of 
scene  -  the  mental  refreshment  of  “going  abroad”. 

C'onsult  your  local  travel  agencies  for  the  latest  advices  on  cruises, 
regular  sailings,  and  rates;  or  write,  among  others,  to  the  Ward,  I’nited 
Fruit,  (Irace,  Munson,  Furness  Prince,  Red  1),  Porto  Rico,  Colom¬ 
bian,  Dollar,  Panama  Pacific,  Matson,  Booth,  Lloyd  Brasileiro, 
Panama  Railroad,  Standard  Fruit,  Bull,  or  Delta  Line,  depending 
on  where  you  are  going.  Sometimes  other  lines  run  special  trips 
and  of  course  the  journey  to  Mexico  may  he  made  entirely  by  rail, 
or  by  a  rail  and  water  combination.  You  will  probably  see  adver¬ 
tisements  in  your  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  additional  infor¬ 
mation  will  gladly  be  supplied  by  the  Pan  American  Cnion  upon 
request. 


RECENT  ECONOMIC  TRENDS 
IN  LATIN  AMERICA 


lU’  H.  (lEKAi.D  Smith 

Sfclio}!  of  Financial  I nfornialion,  1‘an  American  I'nion 

Dl’KIXd  rn’oiit  inontlis  distinctly  fiivnnihlc  ccniioniic  dcvelop- 
iiuMits  liiivc  been  noted  in  sevend  Latin  American  countries. 
Two  iidlnences  a|)|)ear  to  have  been  responsible  for  the  improvement 
that  has  taken  place;  World  jirices  of  various  important  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  export  commodities  have  risen,  with  a  naturally  beneficial  effect; 
and  internally,  broad  governmental  reeovery  jirograms  and  other 
domestic  iidlnences  in  a  number  of  republics  have  had  a  part  in  a  return 
to  more  prosjierous  conditions. 

Prices  of  such  important  Latin  American  products  as  coffee,  tin, 
wool,  copper,  bides  and  skins,  sugar,  cotton,  and  petroleum  have 
shown  increases  as  compared  with  the  levels  prevailing  in  the  early 
|>art  of  1983.  Such  price  increases  have  not  only  bad  a  beneficial 
result  internally,  but  also,  by  increasing  the  value  of  exports,  have 
bad  a  favorable  effect  upon  the  balances  of  international  payments  of 
several  of  the  countries. 

During  the  re«-ent  years  of  depression,  the  Latin  American  nations 
generally  have  endiarked  upon  nationalistic  programs  to  render 
themselves  moro  eeonomically  independent.  Measures  to  this  end 
have  included  the  fostering  of  domestic  industries,  either  through 
raising  tariffs  on  imported  finished  products,  or  in  some  cases,  lowering 
duties  on  machinery  and  other  products  in  order  to  promote  various 
domestic  manufacturing  processes;  while  in  several  countries  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  undertaken,  through  crop  diversification,  to  lessen 
the  amount  of  imports  required,  especially  of  foodstuffs. 

Developments  in  past  months,  however,  have  shown  that  Latin 
American  countries  are  still  predominantly  subject  to  conditions  in 
world  markets,  for  it  has  been  the  increase  in  prices  and  the  stimulation 
of  exports  which  have  had  a  much  more  important  influence  on  a  return 
to  more  prosjierous  conditions  than  the  internal  measures  that  have 
been  adojited. 

Latin  American  governments  have  been  fully  aware  of  this 
situation  in  the  planning  and  development  of  their  programs  for 
national  economic  recovery.  For  this  reason,  there  have  appeared  in 
the  programs  of  several  Kepublics  two  features  which  at  first  glance 
might  appear  to  be  in  conflict,  but  which  actually  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  existing  realities  of  the  international  economic  position  of 
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these  eountries.  Thus,  wliile  practieally  all  nations  on  one  hand  have 
aimed  at  a  dej;ree  of  eeonomie  self-suffieienev  throufih  curtailment  of 
imports  of  eommodities  which  coulo  he  produced  locally  and  have 
also  taken  other  nationalistic  measures,  at  the  same  time  the  fact  that 
economic  welfare  depends  to  such  a  larjie  dcfrree  ujion  world  condi¬ 
tions  has  not  been  forgotten.  Thus,  as  a  part  of  national  recovery 
programs,  either  governmental  or  semigovernmental  entities  have 
been  established  with  the  purjiose  of  enabling  the  respective  country 
to  com|)ete  more  advantageously  for  a  share  in  world  markets. 

The  fact  has  been  ct>mmonly  recognized  throughout  the  period  of 
dejiression  that  a  combination  of  higher  jirices  and  increased  volume 
of  exports  would  he  j)rohabh’  the  most  important  single  factor  in  a 
return  to  more  prosperous  conditions  in  the  countries  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  A  continuance  during  the  coming  months  of  the  upward  price 
movement  noted  above,  together  with  a  sustained  volume  of  exports, 
will  naturally  he  of  great  economic  and  financial  value  to  Latin 
America.  The  interesting  question  arises,  however,  as  to  what  posi¬ 
tion  nationalistic  programs  will  continue  to  hold  when  and  as  more 
j)ros|)erous  conditions  return.  Nationalistic  programs  have  been  a 
ilirect  outgrowth  of  the  decline  in  foreign  trade  resulting  from  the 
world  depression,  and  such  programs  have  been  primarily  measures 
of  protection  adopted  by  each  nation.  The  need  for  such  protection, 
however,  tends  to  diminish  as  world  trade  rises  toward  more  normal 
levels.  At  first  glance,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that  nationalistic  pro¬ 
grams  in  Latin  America  would  gradually  recede  into  the  background 
as  the  present  serious  conditions  give  way  before  an  improvement  in 
the  general  world  trade  situation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
aspects  of  such  programs  of  what  might  he  termed  a  positive  nature, 
designed  to  secure  a  definite  place  in  world  markets,  as  contrasted 
with  phases  which  might  he  called  negative,  or  merely  protectionist 
against  the  effects  of  world  conditions,  over  which  Latin  American 
nations  can  exercise  hut  little  influence. 

In  the  former  group,  the  positive  aspects  ()f  national  recovery 
programs,  may  he  listed  measures  designed  so  t<»  consolidate  and 
strengthen  important  national  industries  as  to  enable  these  industries 
to  present  a  united  national  front  in  competing  for  a  place  in  world 
markets.  As  examjiles  of  this  there  may  he  cited  the  legislation 
adopted  in  El  Salvailor  '  and  Costa  Rica  ‘  to  provide  for  the  centrali¬ 
zation  of  the  coffee  industry,  dominant  in  each  country,  under  the 
auspices  of  a  semigovernmental  oi'ganization.  These  organizations 
were  designed  not  only  to  jirovide  for  the  improved  cultivation  and 
preparation  of  coffee,  hut  also  for  a  more  efficient  marketing  system 

•  S«e  “Kw'Piit  Fiu.uiciiil  l.e'^isi!itii>ii  Eiiiioteil  in  Kl  SiUvnilor”,  Uvli.etin  of  lh«“  Can  Ainerii'an  Cnion. 
Noveiiitn'r  1933,  pp.  («<2  ahS. 

»  Sw  "  liistiliilo  for  tlir  l»i-h‘ns«  of  Costa  liii'uu  CoiItH“”,  IhiJ.,  January  pp.  (iO  TU. 
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ill  the  principal  countries  where  Costa  Kican  and  Salvadorean  eollee 
is  sold.  There  may  also  he  mentioned  the  estahlishment  in  C’hile  of 
a  nitrate  and  iodine  sales  cor|>oration,  for  the  purpose  of  permitting; 
the  nitrate  industry  to  com|)ete  more  advantaL'eously  ajrainst  syn¬ 
thetic  nitrates  in  foreign  markets;  and  the  estahlishment  in  Ai-gentina 
of  boards  designed  to  improve  conditions  for  producers  of  grains  and 
dairy  products  hy  fixing  basic  minimum  jirices  to  he  paid  to  such 
producers  hy  these  hoards,  the  hoards  then  selling  the  commodities 
purchased  to  exportei-s,  any  losses  resulting  from  the  transactions 
being  covered  hy  certain  jirofits  derived  from  governmental  dealings 
in  foreign  e.xchange. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  might  be  termed  negative,  or  protectionist 
policies,  include  such  measures  as  control  of  operations  in  foreign 
exchange,  which  have  been  placed  in  effect  in  half  the  Latin  American 
nations,  in  order  to  prevent  the  flight  of  capital  to  other  countries, 
to  hinder  too  great  a  drain  upon  the  national  gold  reserves  for  jiay- 
ments  abroad,  and  to  control  imjiorts,  esjjecially  those  types  not 
deemed  of  necessity  during  a  depressed  business  period. 

The  results  of  exchange  control,  however,  have  not  in  all  cases 
achieved  the  j)urposes  for  which  the  control  system  was  established. 
(\irrencies  were  maintained,  in  the  official  operations  of  the  exchange 
control  authorities,  at  a  rate  close  to  or  at  the  i)arity  level.  Imports 
were  curtailed  to  some  extent,  but  at  the  same  time  the  high  level  to 
whicli  the  currency  was  artificially  held  had  an  adverse  eff€‘ct  upon 
exports  which  had  to  compete  with  ])roducts  from  other  nations 
with  depreciated  currencies.  As  the  effect  of  this  became  noted  in 
various  countries,  demands  came  from  exporting  groups  to  allow 
currencies  to  be  freed  of  official  restrictions  and  seek  their  supply  and 
demand  level,  or  at  least  to  permit  some  relaxation  of  exchange  con¬ 
trol.  In  response  to  such  demands,  recent  months  have  witnessed 
steps  toward  at  least  a  partial  relaxation  of  exchange  control, 
in  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Brazil,  to  mention  but  three  countries, 
chiefly  through  ])ermitting  a  certain  portion  of  the  available  exchange 
to  be  sold  at  rates  determined  by  sui)ply  and  demand  between  buyers 
and  sellers.  There  has  also  been  in  existence,  of  course,  during  the 
period  of  exchange  control,  an  unofficial  market,  outside  the  control 
of  the  exchange  commissions,  in  which  exchange  was  purchased  and 
sold  at  rates  fixed  by  supply  and  demand,  and  in  several  countries 
the  transactions  in  this  market  have  been  of  considerable  importance. 
It  has  possibly  been  the  extent  of  the  operations  in  the  unofficial 
markets  that  has  also  had  an  effect  in  causing  recent  relaxation  in 
exchange  control. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  developments  in  recent  months,  the 
commercial  treaty  polic}’  of  several  Latin  American  countries  has 
continued  along  the  lines  which  have  been  noted  during  the  past  two 
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or  tluTO  youi’s,  through  the  negotiation  of  hilateral  trade  agreements 
with  otlier  American  and  with  European  nations.  Tlie  latest  of  these 
treaties  between  American  republics  include  those  signed  by  Colombia 
and  the  Cnited  States,  by  Chile  and  Peru,*  and  by  Venezuela  and 
Colombia;*  other  agreements  are  pending.  Furthermore,  special 
agreements  covering  the  loosening  of  foreign  credits  blocked  by  ex¬ 
change  control  in  Latin  American  countries  have  been  negotiated  with 
interests  in  European  countries  and  the  United  States,  particularly 
by  Chile,  Argentina,  I’ruguay,  and  Brazil,  in  addition  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  treaties  of  the  usual  type  between  the  governments  noted 
above. 

The  recent  adoption  of  amendments  to  the  tariff  law  of  the  Imited 
States,  whereby  the  President  is  empowered  to  enter  into  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  with  foreign  countries,  and  raise  or  lower  the  level 
of  tariffs  by  as  much  as  oO  percent,  will  he  of  considerable  interest  to 
the  nations  of  Latin  America.  It  is  expected  that  the  coming  months 
will  witness  the  opening  of  negotiations  between  the  I’nited  States 
and  Latin  American  countries  looking  toward  commercial  treaties 
under  the  new  law. 

There  follows  a  brief  summary  of  current  economic  developments 
in  a  few  of  the  Latin  American  Republics: 

ARGENTINA 

Recent  months  in  Argentina  have  witnessed  the  inauguration  of  a 
broad  governmental  program  of  positive  action  looking  toward  relief 
from  the  effects  of  the  recent  years  of  depression.  This  program  has 
included  measures  for  the  relief  of  debtors;  improvement  of  the 
(lovernment’s  financial  position  through  the  refunding,  at  lower 
interest  rates,  of  a  large  part  of  the  internal  debt;  relief  to  the  impor¬ 
tant  agricultural  interests  through  the  guarantee  of  a  minimum  price 
for  producers  of  grains  and  dairy  products;  loosening  of  the  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  weight  of  frozen  foreign  exchange  hanging  over  the 
market,  through  the  issuance  of  Clovernment  bonds  and  Treasury  bills 
in  foreign  currencies  to  interests  abroad  in  e.xchange  for  blocked 
funds  awaiting  transfer;®  the  development  of  a  program  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  international  financial  position  of  the  country 
through  such  allocation  of  available  e.xchange  as  would  prevent  a 
future  accumulation  of  large  frozen  foreign  balances;  a  plan  of  public 
works  during  the  coming  two  years;*  and  a  program  for  the  further 
relief  of  unemployment  through  land  colonization. 

>  See  page  .'>30. 

‘.See  “Treaties  and  International  Relations,  rolonibia-Venezuela”.  Hilletin  of  the  Pan  Amerit-in 
I'nion,  June  1934.  p.  I.ll. 

>  See  “  Relea.<e  of  Hloc-ked  Foreign  Currencies  in  .krgentina”,  Ibid.  January  19;m.  pp.  e.Vfifi. 

*  .See  “.Xrgentine  Public  Works  and  Highway  Program",  Ibid.  May  19;h.  pp. 
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TJioufrh  the  total  foreign  trade  of  Argentina  in  1938  was  the  lowest 
in  value  for  the  last  eighteen  veal’s,  amounting  to  2,017,990,441  paper 
pesos  (of  which  exports  amounted  to  1 ,120,S41  ,r)12  and  imports  to 
S97, 148,929  paper  pesos),  reports  for  the  first  few  months  of  1934 
indicate  a  considerable  improvement.  Thus,  in  the  first  (juarter  of 
1934,  exports  were  valued  at  100  million  paper  pesos  more  than  in  the 
corres|)onding  period  in  1933,  and  in  the  fii-st  four  months  of  this  year 
exports  increased  in  value  hy  iiuu’c  than  30  percent  over  the  1933 
figures. 

(Jovernment  revenues  during  ihe  first  four  months  of  1934  show  a 
slight  increase  as  compared  with  the  receipts  during  the  same  period 
in  1933,  and  the  successful  refunding  of  nearly  all  the  internal  debt  at 
lower  interest  rates  near  the  close  of  1933,  together  with  other  financial 
operations  by  the  (Jovernment,  has  placed  the  national  Treasury  in 
a  relatively  satisfactory  position  in  recent  months. 

BRAZIL 

Though  the  external  financial  position  of  Brazil  remains  difficult, 
the  stimulation  given  to  a  number  of  domestic  industries  by  the  forced 
curtailment  of  imports  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  internal  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  during  tbe  jiast  year  or  more.  Thus  industries  which 
have  had  to  compete  against  foreign  goods  in  the  past  have  found 
a  strong  demand  for  their  products,  this  condition  being  particularly 
marked  in  tbe  textile  and  shoe  industries.  Lately,  however,  there 
has  been  a  recession  in  these  lines  of  activities,  as  production  has 
caught  uj)  with  demand. 

Brazilian  exports,  about  10  percent  greater  in  value  in  1933  tban 
in  the  preceding  year,  have  continued  to  increase  sharply  during  the 
early  months  of  the  present  year,  in  terms  of  domestic  currency. 
While  exports  in  the  first  (piarter  of  1933  were  valued  at  OoS  thousand 
contos  of  jiaper  reis,  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  present  year 
they  had  increased  to  889  thousand  contos.  The  increase  has  been 
due  not  only  to  the  larger  volume  of  exports,  but  also  to  the  higher 
prices  prevailing  for  coffee.  A  continuance  of  the  present  export 
movement  will  uiuh)ubtedly,  by  easing  the  foreign  e.xchange  situation, 
b(‘  of  prime  importance  in  improving  the  external  position  of  Brazil. 

A  ])lan  has  been  recently  announced  for  the  jiayment  of  the  foreign 
debt  of  the  federal,  state,  and  municipal  governments  of  Brazil, 
extending  over  a  four-year  period  from  Ajiril  1934  to  March  1938. 
Lmler  this  plan  the  external  obligations  are  divided  into  eight  groups, 
the  amount  of  payments  to  be  made  varying  from  full  interest  on  cer¬ 
tain  obligations  of  the  federal  government,  to  no  interest  on  various 
debts  of  certain  states  and  municipalities,  sinking-fund  payments  on 
all  obligations  remaining  suspemled. 
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CHILE 

An  interesting:  development  in  C'liile  during:  recent  months  has  been 
the  lejiishition  for  the  important  nitrate  industry,  adopted  early  in 
January  1984.  While  the  orjranization  known  as  the  “Cosach”,  a 
combination  of  {lovernmental  and  ])rivate  interests,  did  not  succeed 
as  had  been  anticipated  and  was  dissolved  early  in  1933,  a  year’s 
neg:otiations  were  recpiired  to  develop  a  j)lan  acce|)tal)le  to  all  interests. 
Tin*  new  3irrang;em(‘nt,  however,  |)rovides  for  a  nitrate  and  iodine 
sales  cor|)oration  to  which  lU’ivate  interests  will  sell  their  ])roduction 
at  cost,  the  corporation  then  acting:  in  world  markets  as  the  sole  selling 
organization.  Of  the  ])roceeds  from  such  sales,  75  percent  is  given 
to  the  producers,  and  25  percent  to  the  government.' 

Though  the  strongly  inflationary  movement  so  marked  in  Chile 
during  1932  a{)peared  to  have  been  checked  during  1933,  early  months 
of  1934  gave  indications  that  the  upward  movement  was  being 
resumed.  Wholesale  prices,  reflecting  this,  after  moving  downward 
in  the  last  five  months  of  the  year  from  the  record  high  points  of  May 
and  June  1933,  began  to  rise  again  in  Januan,'  and  February  of  this 
year,  and  as  of  March  31,  1934,  the  balance  sheet  of  the  Banco  Central 
de  Chile  showed  that  the  circulating  medium  had  risen  to  the  highest 
point  yet  reached — 922  million  pesos. 

An  encouraging  feature  of  the  situation  in  Chile  is  the  sharp 
increase  noted  during  the  last  few  months  of  1933  and  the  t'arly 
months  of  1934  in  the  exports  of  nitrates  and  other  products.  Thus 
in  the  11  months  ending  May  1934  over  1,()()(),()00  tons  of  nitrates 
were  exported,  as  compared  with  but  1()5,S74  tons  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  in  1932-33. 

Until  (diilean  exports  increase  in  volume  and  value  to  more  satis¬ 
factory  levels,  however,  it  appeal's  that  the  international  payments 
of  the  country  cannot  be  balanced  if  all  foreign  obligations  are  to 
be  met,  and  that  e.xchange  control  must  remain  in  effect.  During 
1933  the  ('hilean  (lovernment  continued  the  policy  of  negotiating 
agreements  with  interests  in  foreign  countries  for  the  release  of 
credits  blocked  by  exchange  ciuitrol,  in  return  for  greater  purchases 
of  ('hilean  products  by  such  foreign  countries.  Agreements  of 
this  character  had  been  negotiated,  uj)  to  the  end  of  March  1934, 
with  (lermany,  Austria,  the  Belgian-Luxemburg  C'ustoms  Union, 
C'zechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  Sweden. 

COLOMBIA 

Though  the  value  of  Colombian  exports  increased  slightly  in 
1933  as  compared  with  those  of  the  previous  year  —  from  70  to  72 

J  For  (leluiled  tonsUleral ion  of  Itie  Chilean  Nilrate  and  Iodine  Sales  Cor|Miralion  see  “Chile  Kevunips 
ilie  .Nilrale  Imluslry”,  Ihiii.  May  lt):<4,  pp.  iUl  34:!. 
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million  pesos  —  the  favorable  trade  siirj)lus,  due  to  the  larsre  increase  in 
im|)orts  from  30  to  oO  million  ])esos,  was  not  suflieient  to  balance  tbe 
international  ])ayments  of  tbe  country.  It  was  reported  that  at 
tbe  close  of  103.3  there  was  an  unfavorable  balance  in  the  i)ayments 
of  about  o, 000, 000  pt'sos.  This  situation  also  made  necessary  tbe 
suspension  of  all  cash  ])ayments  on  the  external  oblijrations  of  tbe 
National  (lovernment  duri?!^  1034.  Lai’jre  expenditures  abroad  by 
tbe  (lovernment  for  national  defense  were  important  in  advei-sely 
alTectinir  tbe  balance  of  international  payments,  but  it  was  antici¬ 
pated  that  tbe  arrangement  in  May  of  tbe  present  year  looking 
toward  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  controversy  with  Peru  would 
cause  a  sharp  curtailment  in  such  extraordinary  expenditures,  as 
(be  strain  on  (lovernment  finances  and  on  tbe  foreign  e.xcbange 
available  to  pay  for  ordinary  imports  would  thus  be  relieved.  In 
addition,  rising  coffee  ])rices  in  tbe  early  months  of  tbe  present  year 
were  expected  to  im])rove  not  only  internal  conditions  in  Colombia, 
but  also  to  benefit  to  a  considerable  extent  tbe  external  financial 
position  of  tbe  country. 

Tbe  increasing  pressure  of  large  amounts  of  foreign  credits  blocked 
in  (^olombia  on  account  of  e.xcbange  control,  plus  demands  of  export¬ 
ing  groups  for  a  more  favorable  export  rate  for  tbe  peso,  were  in 
part  responsible  for  action  by  tbe  (lovernment  in  tbe  latter  part  of 
1933  to  relax  e.xcbange  control  regulations  to  tbe  extent  of  permitting 
So  percent  of  tbe  available  exchange  to  be  negotiated  freely. 

MEXICO 

Decreased  unemployment,  increased  railroad  traffic,  and  a  gradual 
upward  movement  in  wholesale  prices  and  in  tbe  production  of  several 
important  commodities,  particularly  minerals,  are  among  tbe  visible 
evidences  of  improved  general  economic  conditions  in  Mexico  as  com- 
])ared  with  1933.  (lovernment  finances  also  reflect  such  improve¬ 
ment,  actual  revenues  in  tbe  last  fiscal  year  increasing  considerably 
over  tbe  returns  for  1932,  and  estimated  receipts  for  tbe  current  year 
being  placed  at  10  to  l.'i  percent  more  than  tbe  revenues  for  1933. 

Increases  in  tbe  value  of  Mexican  exports  became  quite  marked  in 
tbe  closing  months  of  last  year,  and  continued  into  tbe  early  months 
of  1934,  being  featured  by  greater  exports  of  agricultural,  and  to  some 
extent,  of  mining  products.  Exports  and  reexports  of  gold,  however, 
accounted  in  ])art  for  the  increased  value  of  total  exportations. 
Imports  into  Mexico  have  shown  a  tendency  to  decline  in  recent 
months  from  tbe  levels  to  which  they  bad  risen  at  tbe  close  of  1933. 

Tbe  dominant  ])olitical  party  of  Mexico  brought  foi-ward  during 
1933  a  project  for  tbe  general  economic  and  social  development  of  tbe 
country  known  as  tbe  “Si.x-Year  Plan”,  designed  to  affect  every 
])base  of  national  life.  This  plan,  which  is  already  being  placed  in 
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oporation,  chaiifres  radically  the  former  relation  of  the  government  to 
jirivate  enterprise,  aiming  at  the  eventual  socialization  of  a  number  of 
industries  which  are  considered  of  public  utility.  In  addition,  the  plan 
is  strongly  nationalistic  in  some  respects,  beiii"  based  u|)on  the  idea 
that  Mexico  should,  as  far  as  is  economically  sound,  become  a  self- 
suflicient  nation,  as  Ion"  as  other  countries  are  pursuing;  nationalistic 
liolicies.’' 

PERU 

The  marked  iinjirovement  in  {reneral  economic  conditions  which 
occurred  in  1933  in  Peru  extended  into  the  Hist  few  months  of  1934, 
the  announcement  of  the  arransiement  lookinsr  toward  an  amicable 
settlement  of  the  dispute  with  Colombia  further  stren"thening  the 
"eneral  business  outlook. 

A  sharp  upturn  in  foreign  trade  played  a  substantial  part  in  the 
general  improvement,  greater  volume  of  shipments  combining  with 
higher  prices  to  increase  the  value  of  exports  from  179  million  soles 
in  1932  to  257  million  in  1933.  The  favorable  trade  balance  amounted 
to  1.54  million  soles  in  1933,  as  compared  with  lOG  million  in  1932. 
The  improved  foreign-trade  situation  continued  into  1934,  imports 
more  than  doubling  in  comparison  with  the  first  two  months  of  the 
previous  year,  and  exports  increasing  by  one-third. 

The  index  of  wholesale  prices  in  Peru,  which  had  been  gradually 
declining  for  the  past  several  years,  moved  upward  during  the  latter 
|)art  of  1933  and  early  in  1934,  and  other  indices  reveal  the  marked 
improvement  in  general  conditions — check  clearings  were  considerably 
higher,  the  number  and  value  of  bills  protested  declined,  and  stock  and 
bond  (piotations  increased  sharply.  Government  finances,  reflecting 
the  general  situation,  also  registered  an  improvement,  particularly  on 
account  of  the  increase  in  foreign  trade. 


•  For  (lelaileil  '■onsideralioii  of  the  "SK-Year  Plan”,  see  Ihid.  April  I'.WI.  pp.  ■J'J'i  IKCi. 
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C'ourt«Ky  of  the  KcuadortHn  I'nnaiiia  Hat  C'o..  Inc. 

TIIK  HK(UN'NIN'<iS  OF  A  “I'ANAMA”  HAT. 

The  manufacture  of  that  very  impular  straw  hat  the  “Panama”  is  an  imi^rtant  industry— not  of  the 
country  whose  name  it  l>ears.  Imt  of  Kcuador.  lieforetheilaysof  tlie  Panama  Canal  these  hats  found  their 
way  into  commerce  via  the  isthmus.  Cpiier:  The  Carludoiica  Pal  mala  is  the  most  imimrtant  of  several 
s|iecies  of  plants  pro<lucine  fitter  from  which  Panama  hats  are  woven.  It  ttrows  w  ild  in  the  forestal  coast 
regions  of  Ecuador  and  in  the  warmer  humid  areas  of  Colombia  and  Peru,  reaching  a  height  of  ti  to  10 
feet.  l.ower:  In  the  iireparation  of  the'Mmpiilla"  straw,  the  young  palm  leaves  are  cut  as  they  are  about 
to  oiten.  the  outer  filament  is  removed  and  the  fibers  sidit.  .\fter  immersions  in  boiling  water,  to  which 
lemon  is  sometimes  added,  the  straw  is  hung  in  the  shade  to  dry,  and  next  day  bleachetl  in  the  sun. 


WKAVlXd  PANAMA 
HATS. 

Ttip  straw,  which  tins  liccti 
split  into  fillers  oft  he  ilesircd 
t  hitiness.  is  c  ircfully  select  e<i 
for  letittth  anil  color.  Hecin- 
tiiti):  at  the  center  of  the 
crown,  the  hats  are  woven 
over  wiMMlen  hhx-ks.  .\fter 
the  top  of  the  crow  n  is  cotn- 
pleteil.n  heavy  hlock  or  stone 
is  (ilaceit  on  it  to  hold  the 
hat  in  place.  Work  is  usual¬ 
ly  confined  to  four  or  five 
early  niornini;  hours  while 
the  atinos|ihere  is  humid. 
.\s  danipne.ss  is  e.s.sential. 
the  weavers'  fincers  are  al¬ 
ways  kept  wet.  Ordinary 
hats  take  about  2  wei>ks  in 
the  niakiti):.  while  those  of 
the  hifrhest  tirade  reiptirc 
as  lone  as  fi  months. 
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('ourtMy  of  the  EcuadoriaD  Panama  Hat  Co..  Inc. 


HOW  HATS  ARE  MADE  IN  ECUADOR 


CouriMy  <if  thr  K<‘un«lortaii  Paimiim  Hat  Inc. 

A  HAT  FACTOKV  AT  CI  KNCA.  KCl'ADOK. 

Ciienra,  in  the  hiithlands,  has  develoiied  into  a  leading  hat  manuracluriiif!  center;  the  industry  is  said 
to  have  been  .started  here  years  airo  as  an  oocuimtion  for  iirison  inmates,  t’liiier:  The  jiiaitinK  com¬ 
pleted.  the  brims  are  trimmerl  and  e<l;2e<t  and  the  straw  ends  fa.stene<l  invisibly.  Lower:  As  the  final 
operation,  the  hats  are  washe<l  in  cold  water,  bleached  in  the  sun  and  iMilishe<l  with  dry  sulphur. 


HOW  HATS  AKK  MADE  IX  E( T  ADOK 


C'ourtewy  of  th^  K<'iih<Io 


KitnkiiiK  thinl  in  vain**  anion):  Ecuador's  exiairts.  the  total  shi|inients  of  hats  in  a  retent  year  reached 
a  value  of  nearly  7(l  iiertent  went  to  the  I'nited  States.  I'piier:  The  hats  are  carefully  exam¬ 

ined  and  uraded  tiefore  packim:  I,owtr-  This  consignment  is  ready  to  he  transiiorted  from  f'uenca  to 
the  coa.st  hy  htirro. 
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PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  NOTES 

COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

liibliixjraphlc  vox  fere  nee.  -T\w  First  Inter-Ainerican  Bibliofjrapliic 
Conference  has  been  called  by  the  (lovernment  of  Cuba  to  assemble  in 
Habana  on  Xoveinber  o,  1984.  This  eonferenee  was  orifrinally 
proposed  by  a  resolution  of  the  Si.xtb  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  held  in  that  capital  in  1928,  and  again  suggested  by  a 
resolution  of  the  S(‘ventb  (’onference,  which  met  at  Montevideo  in 
1938. 

CopurUjht  Nicaragua  recently  gave  notice  of  its  rati¬ 

fication  of  the  convention  revising  the  Buenos  Aires  Convention  of 
1910  on  Literary  and  Artistic  C'opyright,  signed  at  flabana  during  the 
Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States.  The  number  of 
ratifying  countries  has  thus  been  increased  to  four,  the  other  three 
being  Banama,  Ciuatemala,  and  C’osta  Rica. 

AcceHftiitnx. — The  following  list  has  been  compiled  from  hooks 
received  during  the  past  month: 

Aclan  If  Irnhojos  cientifico.'i  dtl  A’A’l’"  Congrexo  inUrnacumnl  ilc  nmcricanistiix 
{La  lU.i2).  .  .  .  Buenos  .Aires,  linprentu  y  easa  editora  ‘‘C'oni",  1984. 

2  V.  illus.  2S  eiii.  CVuitents. —  Tomo  I,  .Aetas  y  resolueiones,  Teina  otieial, 
.ViitropoIoKi'a,  Ktiiografia.  Toino  II,  .Aripieologia,  Lingiifstiea,  Hi.storia,  Varios. 
(.A  conii)ilation  of  the  paj)ers  presented  to  the  last  Congress  »)f  .Americanists,  made 
by  the  fniversidad  nacional  de  I-ji  Plata.] 

Evolucioii  del  Pannmtriftiuixmo;  <7  crcdii  </<•  W'ilxon  ;/  el  fHinnmericanixmo,  por 
Enri(|ue  tJil.  .  .  .  Buenos  .Aires,  Libreria  y  casii  editora  de  Jesiis  Menende/.,  1938. 
490  p.  24  cm.  Contents.  1»  parte,  Hevista  hi.stdrica  de  la  evtducion  del 
panamericanismo;  2*  i)arte,  l*t)h'tica  interamericana  de  los  Kstados  I'nidos; 
;{•  i»arte,  K1  credo  de  Wilson,  ctmtenido  en  los  Catorce  Bostulados,  representa  en 
estMicia  el  espiritu  del  panamericanismo;  4*  parte,  Iji  civili/.acidn  naciente  sera 
fruto  de  la  conjuncion  cspiritual  de  las  razas  latina  y  anglosajona  en  .\merica. 
[An  interesting  study  of  the  Pan  .American  idea.  Dr.  (til  was  a  repres«*ntative  of 
■Argentina  at  the  Second  Pan  .American  Sidentific  ('ongress  in  Washington,  in 
191.5.  He  is  a  memln'r  of  the  executive  board  of  the  International  Law  .Associa- 
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tioii  (Arfjentiiie  Bnincli).  of  tlu*  Aiiiericaii  Institute  <if  Iiiteniutionul  I^iw  ami 
of  tlio  C'enter  of  Studies  of  International  Pul)lie  I^iw  of  tl>e  National  University 
of  Muenos  Aires.] 

RvitrfxioH  dv  la  ctiinridacioii  ;/  Irutsln;  estudio  de  la  ley  1 1210  eon  sns  antceedentes 
doetrinarios  y  legislativos,  jiirisprudeneia  argentina  y  ainerieana,  por  los  aluinnos 
del  seininario  de  eeonoinia  del  eiirso  de  1020  bajo  la  direecion  del  Profcsor  Dr. 
Enricpie  Gil.  Buenos  .Vires,  Talleres  grafieos  de  la  Peniteneiaria  nacional,  1929. 
479  p.  20ein.  (Universidad  naeional  de  Di  Plata.  Faeultad  de  cieneias  juridieas 
y  soeiales.  Seininario  de  investigaeiones  eientifieas.) 

Sarmiento.  Otrox  dixciirxox.  [Por]  Rafael  .Vlberto  PaloiiuHiue.  La  Plata,  1933. 
74  p.  20  ein.  [.\  eolleetion  of  speeches  delivered  by  the  author  during  1933  on 
various  subjects,  including  eulogies  of  Sarmiento,  Uivadavia,  Dardo  Rocha,  and 
San  Martin.] 

.lo  Brasil  (iiifonna^dcs  para  viajantes)  [organisado  pelo]  Ministerio  do  trabalho, 
indu.stria  e  coniercio]  Rio  de  Janeiro.  [Oficinas  graficas  .Vlinanak  Laeminert.] 
1933.  120]).  plates.  23  cm.  |.\  recent  handbook  for  the  tourist  and  colonist  in 
Brazil,  valuable  for  the  economic  data  found  therein  as  well  as  for  the  appendix 
of  laws  and  instructions  for  foreigners.] 

Llampo  hrujo;  la  epoiH*ya  de  los  buscadores  del  oro  y  de  la  ])lata  [por]  Sady 
Zahartu.  Santiago,  Eilitorial  N'ascimento,  1933.  2.j0  p.  19  cm.  [.A  new  novel 
having  the  C'hilean  mines  as  setting.] 

Kl  Lobo;  drama  en  tres  actos  [por]  Eugenio  Orrego  Vicuna.  [Santiago.]  Nasci- 
mento,  1933.  SO  p.  19  cm.  [.V  recent  jilay  from  the  pen  of  a  well-known  Chilean 
dramati.st.] 

La  const  it  acion  ilc  ISdd;  ensayo  sobre  nuestra  historia  eon.stitucional  de  un 
siglo  .  .  .  [y]  Estmlios  chilenos  [por]  .Antonio  Huneeus  Gana.  Santiago,  Edito¬ 
rial  Splendid.  [1933.]  203  p.  24  cm.  [This  volume  includes  an  intere.sting  con¬ 
stitutional  .study  and  various  essays  on  C'hilean  political  and  economic  events.] 

Jose  Miguel  Carrera;  la  rebelidn  armada  en  .America  [por]  .Augusto  Igle- 
sias.  .  .  .  Santiago  de  C'hile  [Editorial  Ercilla]  1934.  314  p.  23cm.  (Biblioteea 
Ercilla.  vol.  xxi.)  [This  biogra|)hy  won  first  prize  in  the  literary  contest  for 
historical  biographies  established  by  La  Xaeion  of  Santiago  in  1930  and  1931. 
The  author  has  added  a  9-i)age  bibliography.] 

Itegidores  de  Bogota,  IddO  a  19SS  [por]  Enritiue  Ortega  Ricaurte.  .  .  .  [Bogotd] 
Imprenta  municipal,  1933.  SO  p.  plates  (ports.)  22'^  cm.  Contents. — Ciuda- 
danos  (pie  han  desemiK'nado  el  cargo  de  regidores  de  Bogota  y  de  secretaries  del 
C'onsejo  municipal  de  esta  capital;  .Addenda:  Regidores  de  Bogota.  [The  author 
lists  alphabetically  the  government  officials  of  Bogota  with  the  dates  that  they 
lield  office.  There  are  1,191  names  in  the  first  jiart  and  139  names  in  the  “.Ad¬ 
denda”.  Bio-bibliographical  material  and  portraits  are  given  for  many.] 

Trahnjos  jiiridieos  de  Luis  F.  I^atorre  U.  como  abogado  eonsultor  de  la  Presi- 
('encia  de  la  Repiiblica  durante  la  administraciOn  del  excelentisimo  senor  Dr. 
Enricpie  Olaya  Herrera,  1930-34:  Tomo  I.  Bogota,  Imprenta  nacional,  1934. 
240  p.  25  cm.  [.Addres.ses  on  various  legal  tojiics  made  during  recent  years.] 

Libro  priniero  \y  segundo]  de  Cabildos  de  Quito,  de.scifrado  jxir  Jose  Rumazo 
Gonzalez.  .  .  .  Quito.  [Ciindido  Briz  Sdnehez,  impresor.]  1934.  2  v.  in  4. 

plates,  facsims.  2S'4  cm.  (Publicaciones  del  .Archivo  municipal.)  [These  first 
two  books  of  the  municipal  archives  compri.se  the  royal  decr(M?s  establishing  the 
city,  from  1529  to  1533,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  government  of  Quito  from 
1.534  to  1551.  The  documents  are  the  earliest  Spanish  American  records.  They 
are  now  published  with  notes  by  Senor  Rumazo  Gonzalez,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Quito  and  will  lie  of  great 
value  to  historians.  This  material  has  l>een  available  heretofore  only  in  the 
manuscript  originals.] 
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Ilixtorin  gtturul  </<  Ins  Indins  ncriilciitnlis,  //  imrticiilnr  ilr  In  gnhf  nine  ion  ile 
Chin/Hi  If  (lunUmnln  .  ..  port'l  Fray  (U‘  Hi'iuesal.  .  .  .  Tomo  II.  S(‘K<i»<la 

edicion.  ('iiiattMiiala  ITipunrafia  iiacional.]  Ptd'i.  <>20  p.  2t>  fin.  ( Hililiotffa 
“Cloathfinala  ”  do  la  Snfiedad  dc  K('<>Krafia  v  liiston'a.  volmiifii  V.)  [The  s<*fniid 
vnluiiif  of  the  reprint  of  famous  tlirtH'-hundrod-voar  old  history.) 

Ilislorin  lie  In  coiigiiistn  dc  In  firorincin  ih-  il  llzii;  redueeidn,  y  progre-sos  de  la 
dt*  el  I.iaeanddn,  y  otras  naeiones  de  indios  harlwros.  de  las  inediaeiones  de  el 
reyno  de  Ciuatiinala,  a  las  provineias  de  Vneatan,  en  la  .Xinerii-a  .septentrional, 
eserilK'la  Don  Juan  de  Villanutierre  Soto-Mayor.  .  .  .  S«‘gunda  edieidn  .... 
(iuateinala, [Topografia  naeional).  .51(>p.  2(iein.  ( Hililioteea  " (loatlie- 

einala  ”  de  la  Soeiedad  de  geoftrafia  e  historia.  voluinen  IX.  |.\  eoinplete,  de- 
seriptive  relation  of  the  eompiest  of  the  Itzii  territory  in  the  years  1.12.')  to  KifMt, 
written  at  the  end  of  the  seventi'enth  eentury.) 

Port-nn-Priua-  e/  qinlgiifs  nnlrcs  villis  iriln'iti.  Port-au-I’rinee,  Iinpriinerie  de 
I’etat,  11*34.  Ill  ]).  illus.,  plates,  ports.  Jti'j  ein.  l.\  deseription  of  l*ort-au- 
Prinee  and  other  Haitian  eities  and  of  soeial  and  eultural  life,  published  by  the 
C'oininunal  .Xdininistration  of  Port-aii-Prinee.) 

Kl  (li  ncrnl  Domingo  ynsgiiez  g  sn  tii  mfio;  ensayo  histdrieo,  por  el  profesor  (Jus- 
tavo  .\.  ('astaheda  S.  .  .  .  Tegiieigalpa,  |Iinprenta  Calderon.]  11*34.  Ill*  p. 
IH's  ein.  [.\  small  but  worthwhile  biography  of  (ieneral  Vas(|uey.  and  history  of 
(Vntral  .\meriea  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninett'enth  eentury.) 

I ntt  rfircincioni's,  rcformns  /ntr  ilccrctos  hgislnlivos  g  niitos  nconinilns  /mr  In  liono- 
rnhli-  Corti'  Sni>nmu,  n  leges  ile  Honilurns  ]por)  Juan  Haim'in  (Jirdn  Kseobar.  .  .  . 
Tegucigalpa,  Imprenta  “  La  Demoeraeia",  11*33.  3S4  p.  23  em.  I-X  eolleetion  of 

Supreme  Court  decisions.) 

Znimlos  viejos  |por)  .\rturo  Mejia  Nieto.  Buenos  .\ires,  .1.  .Samet.  editor. 
)ll*3(t.)  1()(*  p.  11*  em.  )This  is  the  .second  volume  of  short  stories  about  (Vntral 
.\meriea  by  this  Honduran  author.) 

Pnginns  rojns  (enentos  regionnies)  )por)  .\lvaro  .1.  Cerrato.  .  .  .  Tegueigal]>a, 
Talleres  tipognitieos  naeionales,  11*33.  12S  ji.  21  em.  ].\  collection  of  short 

stories.) 

Ln  erisis  del  Inidn  de  oro  Ipor]  el  Lie.  Jose  Luis  Hetpiena.  S'gunda  edieidn. 
Mexico,  Kditorial  “Fenix”,  11*33.  21*0  p.  24  em.  )The  world's  currency  prob¬ 

lems  since  11*21*  are  fully  discussed  in  this  work  of  Sehor  Keipiena's.  It  has  also 
Ikhui  published  in  Knglish.) 

Ilornneinns;  stories  of  niches  and  corners  of  Mexico  City.  Text  and  illustra¬ 
tions  by  Dorothy  X.  .''tewart.  jMexico,  Kditorial  “Cultura”,  11*33]  Hi2  p. 
plates,  inajis.  31  cm.  |.\n  attractive  book  of  descriptions  and  stories,  with  hand- 
lithographs  by  the  author.) 

The  diseoverg  of  'lie  Aninzon  neeording  to  the  nreoiint  of  Frinr  (Insfinr  de  Cnrvnjnl 
find  other  doennients,  as  published  with  an  introduction  by  Jose  Toribio  Medina. 
Translated  from  the  .Spanish  by  Bertram  T.  Lee.  Kdited  by  H.  C.  Heaton.  .  .  . 
New  York,  .\merican  (le«  graphical  .Sociidy,  11>34.  4*)7  p.  2(i  cm.  (.\merican 

(leogra])hical  Society.  Special  jiublication  no.  17.)  |.\n  invaluable  contribution 

to  the  history  of  the  .Xinazon,  m.w  translated  into  Knglish  for  the  first  time.) 

Lntin  Americnn  tniisie,  f.nst  nnd  f, resent,  by  Kleanor  Hague.  Santa  .Xna, 
California,  The  Fine  arts  press,  11)34.  IIH  p.  col.  front.,  plates.  25'icm.  )The 
jilates,  list  of  musicians  and  H-page  bibliography  are  additions  which  help  to  make 
this  book  an  excellent  aid  in  the  study  of  Latin  .\ii.(‘rican  music.) 
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Xew  maffazlues.  —Tlw  followin*;  inaiiaizines  art*  new  or  have  been 
reeeived  in  the  library  for  the  first  time: 

Pt'tlidlrid  f  fidi'riculliird;  orftiio  dai  Socioc tilde  de  |H‘(ti:itria  du  Huliia  e  da  Liga 
haliiana  contra  a  inortalidade  infantil.  Baliia,  IBIil.  Aiio  i,  no.  2,  dezeint)ro 
|).  (8.51  ItiS.  2:txU>  cm.  Quarterly.  Kditor:  Martagao  (Jesteira. 

.\ddress:  Banco  dos  Ingle.-^es,  no.  2,  Baliia,  Brasil. 

Arqdivox  ilo  Inslituld  ilt  hioloyid  vtgfldl.  Rio  de  .Janeiro,  Vol.  I,  no.  1, 

Janeiro,  1934.  (i.i  p.  ilhis.,  plates.  27x19  cm.  Irregular.  Editor:  .\.  da  Costa 
Lima,  .\ddress:  In.stituto  de  hiulogia  vegetal,  .lardim  hotanico,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brasil.  (‘‘Os  Arquivdx  suhstituem  as  puhlicavoes,  A'quivon  ilo  Jdnlim  Botdnico  do 
Hid  dt'  Jdticiro  e  Bidclim  do  Instildlo  hioloqico  de  defesd  dgricold,  das  duas  institiii- 
Voes  de  cuja  fiisao  resultou  este  Institituto." — Pkek.] 

Revisld  do  i>rofexKor;  orgao  do  Centro  <Ui  professorado  paulista.  Sao  Paulo, 
1934.  No.  1,  ano  i,  maryo  de  1934.  39  p.  illus.  27xlS'2  cm.  Monttdy. 
Editor:  Sud  Mennucci.  .\ddress:  Centro  do  profes.soradti  paidi.sta,  Sao  Paulo, 
Brasil. 

Arrithi  xocidl;  revista  mensual  de  la  Caja  de  seguro  ohiigatorio.  Santiago, 
1934.  .\no  III,  no.  2.i,  ahril  de  1934.  H4  p.  29x19  cm.  .\ddress:  Morando 
e.sip  de  Moneda,  Casilla  7-D,  Santiago  de  Chile. 

TuriMnio  dd.drdl;  revista  mensual  pro  fomento  del  turismo  en  la  zona  austral 
de  Chile.  Vahtivia,  1933.  .Vno  i,  no.  4,  diciemhre  de  19:i3.  74  p.  illus., 
tables.  29'2xlH'2cm.  Editor:  C'harles  ()'('om|)ley.  .Vddre.ss:  Cas.  70,  Valdivia, 
Chile. 

Iluxtrdcidii  ndrineiixe.  Pasto,  1934.  Serie  v,  no.  .53,  marzo,  1934.  (44]  p. 

illus.,  j)orts.  34x24  cm.  Monthly.  Edittir:  Rafael  Dtdgado  Ch.  .\ddress: 
Pasto,  Colombia. 

Kl  Ki imrtddor  cuhdiio;  revista  mensual  ihistrada,  editada  en  espanol  e  ingles, 
(de)  agricultiira,  indiistria  y  comercio.  Habanii,  19:14.  .\no  i,  no.  3,  mayo  de 
1934.  IS  p.  :i()x21  cm.  Editor:  J.  Enriipie  Bravo  de  Mes.sa.  .\ddress: 
Manpies  (lonzalez,  no.  29,  Habana,  Cuba. 

Cdrieles.  I^a  Habana,  1934.  Vol.  xxi,  no.  14,  abril  ‘22,  1934.  99  j).  illus., 

ports.  :}2x24'2  cm.  Weekly.  Editor:  .Mfredo  T.  Quilez.  .Address:  Sindicato 
de  artes  graficas,  .\ve.  Menocal  y  Penalver,  La  Habana,  Cuba. 

BtdelUi  de  fomento;  organo  oficial  de  la  Secretaria.  (iuatemala,  1934.  p]poca 
IV,  no.  1,  enero  de  1934.  ‘iti  p.  ‘29xlH  cm.  Bimonthly.  .Address:  Mini.sterio 
de  fomento,  (lUatemala,  Guatemala. 

Comercio  exterior  de  Mexieo;  organo  del  Departamento  de  comercio  exterior 
de  la  St'cretaria  de  la  economia  nacional.  Mexico,  1934.  Volumen  ii,  no.  4, 
abril  de  1934.  92  p.  tables.  2Sx21'^  cm.  Monthly.  .Address:  Filomeno 

Mata  S,  Mexico,  D.F.,  Mexico. 

Foreign  trnde  of  Mexico.  Washington.  D.C.,  1934.  Vol.  i,  no.  2.  May  10, 
1934.  |1.5]  p.  ma|)s.  2Sx21'4  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  F.  Jaime  Gaxiola, 

Mexican  commercial  attache.  .Address:  .514  Woodward  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Btdet'ni  hihliogrdfiro  de  ''  J drixi>rddencid."  (coleccion  .\hddie-Santox).  Monte¬ 
video  [1933?]  no.  79“77.  7S  p.  24x17  cm.  Editor:  Dr.  .A.  R.  .Abadie-Santos. 
.Address:  Bulevar  .Artigas,  9.5H,  Montevideo. 


PAN  AMERICAN  PROGRESS 


ANTIWAR  TREATY  OF  CONCILIATION  AND  NONAGGRESSION 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  27,  1934,  adlierences  to  the  Argentine 
Antiwar  Paet  were  deposited  with  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Argentina  by  plenipotentiaries  of  Bolivia,  Colond)ia,  Cuba,  Guate¬ 
mala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Xiearagua,  Panama,  the  United  States,  and 
Venezuela.  The  adherenee  of  Costa  Kiea,  El  Salvador,  and  Peru 
was  transmitted  by  eablegram  or  note  while  that  of  Eeuador  was 
presented  by  the  Brazilian  Ambassador,  delegate  ad  hoc  of  the 
Ecuadorean  Government.  Of  the  21  republics  members  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  only  the  Dominican  Republic  has  not  yet  e.xpressed 
itself  in  favor  of  the  pact. 

The  treaty  was  originally  signed  on  October  10,  1933,  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  during  the  visit  of  President  Justo  of  Argentina  to  Brazil. 
The  signatories  on  that  occasion  were,  besides  tbe  two  nations  just 
mentioned,  Chile,  Mexico,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay. 

The  adherence  presented  by  the  Ambassador  of  the  Ignited  States 
at  Buenos  Aires  was  conditioned  upon  the  Senate’s  subsecpient  adviee 
and  consent,  which  President  Roosevelt  had  requested  in  submitting 
it  to  that  body  on  April  23. 

A  translation  of  tbe  draft  of  tbe  treaty,  wbieb  was  substantially 
the  same  as  the  final  text,  was  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
Ameriean  Union  for  April  1933. 


TWO  CHILEAN-PERUVIAN  TREATIES  SIGNED 

Treaty  of  Settlement. — The  Governments  of  C’hile  and  Peru,  in  order 
to  liquidate  certain  obligations  arising  from  the  treaty  and  supple¬ 
mentary  protocol  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  regarding  Tacna 
and  Arica  *  signed  a  Treaty  in  Lima  on  March  17,  1934,  the  principal 
provisions  of  which  are  as  follows: 

1.  In  lieu  of  the  quay,  customs  office,  and  railway  terminal  station 
which  the  Government  of  Chile  was  to  construct  in  Arica  for  the  use 
of  Peru  it  will  deliver  C’hilean  materials  up  to  the  value  of  2,500,000 
pesos  which  the  Government  of  Peru  may  use  in  Taicna  or  elsewhere 
for  public  works. 

>  Signe*]  at  Lima,  June  3,  1939.  ].eague  of  Nations,  Treatf  Strut.  Vol  94,  |i(i.  402-411. 
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2.  Tlie  olniius  of  Chileans  aujainst  the  Goverunient  of  Peru  and  those 
(»f  Peruvians  apiinst  the  Government  of  Chile  are  to  be  arbitrated  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  country  ajrainst  which  the  claim  is  hroufrht. 

‘.i.  (Vrtain  Chilean  property  in  Tacna  is  exchanjjed  for  Peruvian 
jiroperty  in  Arica.  The  Government  of  Chile  assumes  the  loan  for 
street  pavins;  in  Tacna  and  the  Peruvian  Government  the  debt  for 
public  works  constructed  by  it  in  Arica. 

4.  The  facilities  for  the  free  transit  of  pei’sons,  fjoods,  and  arms 
throufih  the  port  of  Arica  ‘jranted  to  Peru  by  the  Tacna-Arica  Pacts 
are  to  he  maintained  and  the  Convention  on  the  Transit  of  Mer¬ 
chandise  and  Bajrpijre  between  Tacna  and  Arica  sif;ned  on  I)ecend)er 
31,  1930,  is  to  remain  effective. 

■).  The  erection  of  the  monument  »)n  the  Morro  of  Arica  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  consolidation  of  friendly  relations  between  the  two 
countries  is  postponed  until  1935. 

Treaty  of  commerce. — The  new  commercial  treaty  between  ('bile 
and  Peru  sijrned  at  Lima  on  March  17,  1934,  by  Dr.  Solon  Polo, 
Minister  of  Foreifrn  Affairs,  on  behalf  of  the  Peruvian  Government, 
and  S(*nor  Manuel  Rivas  Vicuna,  Chilean  Ambassador,  on  behalf  of 
his  Government,  contains  a  number  of  reciprocal  customs  concessions 
intended  to  increase  and  facilitate  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries.  Special  treatment,  for  example,  is  to  be  accorded 
in  Chile  to  Peruvian  supir  in  exchan<;e  for  similar  favoi-s  <rranted  to 
Chilean  wheat  in  Peru.  Both  of  these  commodities  will  he  free  from 
any  import  restrictions  up  to  70  i)ercent  of  the  total  consumption  in 
the  importinjr  country  and  no  favors  to  third  countries  will  be  jrranteti 
which  may  render  difficult  the  sale  of  these  products  up  to  that 
amount.  Half  of  the  70-percent  (piota  on  Chilean  wheat  will  he 
admitted  duty  free  into  Peru.  Peruvian  cotton  will  he  admitted 
free  of  duty  in  Chile  up  to  100,000  kilos  annually.  In  exchanjie  Peru 
will  not  impose  import  duties  on  Chilean  condenseel  and  evaporated 
milk  up  to  1,000  tons  a  year.  Should  Chile  impose  a  duty  on  cotton 
yarn,  imports  of  this  commodity  from  Peru  will  he  admitted  free  up 
to  500,000  kilos  net  annually.  As  loiifr  as  the  treaty  is  in  effect 
Chile  friiarantees  not  to  impose  any  surtax  on  Peruvian  cotton-seed 
oil.  Natural  fertilizeis,  coal,  lumber,  fruits,  and  vefietahles  from 
either  of  the  two  countries  are  to  l:e  in  the  free  list  of  both. 

('hilean  sulphur  and  pedijrreed  livestock,  when  its  importation  is 
authorized  by  the  I’eruvian  Government,  will  be  exempt  from  import 
duties.  In  addition,  Peruvian  import  duties  on  a  lonsr  list  of  Chilean 
])r(iducts  are  reduced  50  percent.  Most  of  the  products  which  form 
j.art  of  the  Chilean-Peruvian  intercharfie  are  firanted-mest-favored- 
nation  treatment.  The  products  of  each  country  are  to  he  accorded 
national  treatment  in  the  other  with  respect  to  internal  legislation. 
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Froe  tnulo  hotwecMi  Tacnn  nnd  Arica  is  maintained  substantially 
as  at  present. 

Preference  will  be  <j:iven  to  the  merchant  marine  of  one  or  the  other 
party  when,  for  lack  of  national  tonna<re,  coastwise  trade  privilejies 
are  e.xtended  to  foreifrn  nations. 

A  mixed  commission  of  six  memhei-s  divided  into  tw<*  local  com¬ 
mittees  is  establishe<l  by  the  treaty  and  chai'ired  with  its  ap|)lication 
and  the  promotion  of  trade  between  the  two  countries.  The  treaty 
will  remain  in  force  for  two  years  and  a  half  and  may  he  extended  for 
a  further  (i  months.  Pendinj;  its  nejrotiation  a  modus  rlrendi 
orifrinally  signed  in  1930  has  been  in  effect  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.— G.  A.  S. 


CUBAN  LEGISLATION  ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN 
BEFORE  AND  AFTER  CHILDBIRTH 

The  Fii’st  International  Labor  Conference,  which  met  in  Washinjiton 
in  1919,  ap|)roved  a  convention  on  the  employment  of  women  before 
and  after  childbirth.  The  ratification  of  this  convention  by  the  ('uhan 
Government  was  rejristered  with  the  Leajjue  of  Nations  on  Aujrust  h, 
1928.  To  assure  nation-wide  com|)liance  with  the  terms  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  and  to  supplement  existing  legislation,  the  j)resent  administration 
issued  Decree-Law  No.  152,  approved  by  the  ('ouncil  of  Secretaries 
and  signed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  on  April  18,  1934. 

This  law  prohibits  the  em|)loyment  of  women  for  ti  weeks  after 
childbirth  and  provides  for  an  absence  of  (i  weeks  before  the  estiinatetl 
date  of  birth,  as  attested  by  a  medical  certificate.  During  that 
absence  every  such  employee  shall  receive  a  pension  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  herself  and  her  child  and  also  have  the  additional  right 
to  he  attended  by  a  physician  or  a  licensed  midwife  at  the  expense  of 
the  State,  the  Province,  or  the  city,  as  the  case  may  he.  The 
pension,  which  must  not  he  less  than  the  woman’s  wages,  will  he  paid 
from  an  insurance  fund  to  which  compulsory  contributions  shall  he 
made  by  the  Government,  em|)lovers,  and  all  women  workers.  While 
receiving  this  financial  aid,  the  beneficiary  must  not  accept  any 
remunerative  work.  If  the  mother  should  die,  the  pension  shall  he 
continued  to  the  person  caring  for  the  child.  After  the  mother  has 
returned  to  work,  she  shall  be  allowed  two  extra  half-hour  periods 
during  working  hours  to  nurse  the  child  until  it  is  weaned.  No  deduc¬ 
tion  may  he  made  from  her  wages  for  time  so  spent. 

No  woman  may  he  dismissed  for  pregnaney  or  for  any  illness  (‘on- 
nected  therewith  which  affects  her  work.  Nor  may  a  pregnant  wcman 
he  dismissed  e.xcept  for  justifiable  cause,  in  whieh  category  lessened 
efficiency  due  to  her  condition  may  not  he  included.  Such  em|)loyees 
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shall  not  ho  ‘riven  work  whioh  exceeds  their  strenjrth,  which  reijuires 
them  to  stand  an  undue  length  of  time,  which  mijrht  produce  nervous 
shock,  or  which  mi<rht  in  any  way  affect  the  unborn  child. 

Kvery  commercial  business  or  industrial  enterprise,  public  or 
private,  must  provide  in  every  building  in  which  oO  or  more  women 
work,  a  room  to  he  used  during  working  hours  as  a  day  nui’sery  for 
children  under  2  years  of  age  of  the  women  employees.  Such 
rooms  must  comi>ly  with  the  regulations  ami  he  subject  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  hoard  of  health. 

The  word  woman  as  defined  in  the  law  applies  without  regard  to 
age,  nationality,  or  civil  status,  and  the  term  child  to  any  infant, 
legitimate  or  illegitimate. 

The  decree-law,  which  also  defines  the  termsindustrial  enterpriseand 
commercial  business  and  provides  penalties  for  infractions,  went  into 
effect  on  June  19,  19:14,  (K)  days  after  its  publication  in  the  (hccta 
(Ifieial.  B.  X. 


BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS  ESTABLISHED  IN  URUGUAY 

A  bureau  of  statistics  and  financial  research  to  be  known  as  the 
Ifireccldn  de  tlxiadigrafia  e  InrextiijaciaueH  Financlerax  was  recently 
established  by  the  Uruguayan  (lovernment  to  make  a  systematic 
investigation  of  all  factors  entering  into  national  finances  and  to  study 
their  interdependence.  It  will  not  only  be  a  consultative  and  infor¬ 
mation  bureau  on  financial  matters  but  will  also  have  supervisory 
and  regulatory  functions.  The  law  provides  that  the  Bureau  shall 
share  in  the  supervision  of  (lovernment  expenditures  and  carry  out 
research  whose  results  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  preparation  of 
budgets  and  financial  estimates.  The  Bureau  is  also  charged  with 
establishing  an  “efficiency  service”  which  is  to  study  the  organization 
of  the  Government  offices  in  order  to  improve  their  operation  and 
coordinate  their  rejiorts. 

The  statistician  in  chief,  who  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Bureau,  will 
include  among  his  duties  the  organization  of  a  foreign  information 
service;  for  this  purpose  he  will  supply  material  to  diplomatic  and 
consular  officials. 


SANITARY  CAMPAIGNS  IN  ECUADOR 

A  legislative  decree  signed  by  the  acting  President  of  Kcuador  on 
November  1,  1933,  authorized  sanitary  campaigns  to  be  undertaken 
against  malaria,  ankylostomiasis,  dysentery,  typhus  fever,  and  plan, 
this  work  to  be  carried  on  along  the  coast  and  wherever  in  the  interior 
the  presence  of  such  diseases  makes  it  advisable.  The  campaigns 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Sanitary  Bureaus  of  the  respective 
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zones,  and  both  cities  and  rural  districts  will  be  included,  altboufib 
|)reference  will  be  "iven  to  the  latter.  Cities  where  cainpaifrns  are 
started  will  contribute  on  a  fixed  scale,  accordinjr  to  population,  to 
the  expenses  of  orpinization,  pei’sonnel,  and  supplies.  Propriet(*rs 
of  estates  where  a  cainpaijrn  is  conducted  must  offer  facilities  and  aid 
to  the  Sanitary  Commissions.  Medical  students  in  all  universities 
in  the  Republic  must,  as  a  i)art  of  their  university  recpiirements,  spend 
their  last  two  vacations  in  making  practical  studies  on  the  treatment 
and  epidemiolofry  of  one  or  more  of  the  diseases;  for  this  purpose  they 
will  be  assigned  by  the  National  Sanitary  Bureau  to  a  local  technical 
staff.  Such  students  are  to  be  paid  a  salary  and  traveling  expenses. 
The  owners,  administrators,  or  lessees  of  estates  where  malaria  is 
prevalent  must  build  dormitories  with  wire  screens  and  other  hygienic 
features. 

Regulations  for  the  execution  of  this  decree  were  issued  by  the 
Acting  President  on  January  11  of  this  year.  The  staff  in  charge  of 
the  campaigns  will  be  composed  of  the  Directors  of  Sanitati(*n  in 
each  zone,  who  are  to  be  the  chairmen  of  their  respective  committees, 
the  members  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health,  the  municipal  physi¬ 
cians  who  will  be  in  charge  of  the  campaigns,  and  any  technical  and 
administrative  employees  whom  the  Director  of  Sanitation  may 
consider  necessary. 

Since  the  diseiuses  to  be  included  in  the  campaigns  are  most  preva¬ 
lent  in  rural  districts,  the  work  will  begin  there,  and  preferential 
attention  will  be  given  to  cleaning  them  up.  The  cooperation  of  the 
medical  students  in  the  campaigns  will  be  arranged  by  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Education  and  the  University  Councils  of  the  three 
universities. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Jieyixirn  OJiclal  (January  IS,  19J4), 
regulations  were  issued  by  the  Comptroller  (leneral  of  the  Republic 
for  the  collection  and  administration  of  the  funds  set  aside  for  these 
campaigns. 


AVIATION  IN  BRAZIL 

Organized  by  the  Aero  Club  of  Sao  Paulo,  the  First  Brazilian  Na¬ 
tional  Aeronautical  Congress  met  from  April  \r>-2'2,  1934,  to  discuss  a 
comprehensive  program  including  the  major  problems  confronting 
commerical,  civil,  military,  and  naval  aviation  in  Brazil.  On  the  day 
on  which  the  congress  was  inaugurated,  the  Viavao  Aerea  Sao  Paulo 
(Vasp)  opened  to  traffic  its  first  two  lines:  Sao  Paulo  Riberao  Preto- 
Uberaba  (280  miles)  and  Sao  Paulo  -Sao  Carlos-Rio  Preto  (201  miles). 
To  further  the  aims  of  the  congress  the  Federal  Interventor  of  Sao 
Paulo,  Dr.  Armando  de  Salles  Oliveira,  issued  a  decree  exempting 
aviation  enterprises  and  schools  from  the  |)avment  of  state  and 
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municipal  taxes,  a  concession  wliicli  liad  already  been  granted  by  the 
States  of  Amazonas,  Para,  and  Rio  (irande  do  Sul.  Two  native  sons 
of  Sao  Paulo,  Alberto  Santos  Dumont,  a  world  pioneer  in  aviation,  and 
Father  Bartholomeu  de  Gusmao,  who  invented  a  Hying  machine  in 
1709,  were  paid  homage  by  the  congress.  A  tablet  to  the  memory 
of  Santos  Dumont  was  unveiled  in  the  Post  Office  Regional  Bureau,  and  a 
resolution  adopted  requesting  the  national  and  State  governments  to 
take  measures  for  the  repatriation  of  the  remains  of  Father  Gusimlo, 
which  have  reposed  in  Toledo,  Spain,  for  the  last  210  years.  The 
closing  day  of  the  congress,  “Air  Day”  was  marred  by  the  tragic 
death  of  Captain  Djalma  Petit,  who  had  come  to  Sao  Paulo  in  com¬ 
mand  of  a  squadron  of  navy  planes  to  jiarticipate  in  the  celebra¬ 
tion.  The  Second  Xational  Aeronautical  Congress  will  be  held  on 
July  12,  193"),  the  34th  anniversary  of  the  demonstration  of  the 
practicability  of  dirigible  aircraft. 

A  contract  between  the  Government  of  Brazil  and  the  Condor  Syndi¬ 
cate  for  the  establishment  of  an  airplane  service  between  Sao  Paulo 
and  Cuiaba,  a  distance  of  1,159  miles,  was  signed  on  March  24,  1934. 
Leaving  Sao  Paido  the  proposed  line  follows  the  railroad  to  Campo 
Grande,  stopping  at  Piracicaba,  Bauru,  Lins,  Penapolis,  Aragatuba, 
and  Tres  Lagoas,  continues  to  Aquidauna,  and  then  follows  the 
national  telegraph  lines  to  Corumba,  on  the  bank  of  the  Paraguay 
River,  only  11  miles  from  Puerto  Suarez,  Bolivia.  At  Corumba  a 
change  is  made  to  hydroplanes,  and  the  route  follows  the  Paraguay, 
Sao  I.iOuren<,*o,  and  Cuiaba  Rivers,  stopping  at  Porto  Jotfre  before 
reaching  the  terminus.  The  contract  calls  for  one  round  trip  weekly, 
the  Government  to  pay  the  company  3  milreis  for  every  kilometer 
flown  (approximatley  41  cents  per  mile).  The  section  of  the  line 
from  Campo  Grande  to  Cuiaba,  537  miles,  had  already  been  estab¬ 
lished  under  a  similar  subsidy  from  the  State  of  Matto  Grosso  but 
has  now  been  taken  over  by  the  Federal  Government. 

A  similar  contract  with  Panair  do  Brasil,  a  subsidiary’  of  I’an  Ameri¬ 
can  Airways,  has  been  authorized  for  the  establishment  of  a  weekly 
passenger,  mail,  and  freight  service  between  Belem  (Parii)  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon  and  Manaus,  capital  of  the  State  of  Amazonas, 
about  1,000  miles  inland.  Stops  will  be  made  at  Breves,  Gurapa, 
Prainha,  Santarem,  Obidos,  I*arintins,  and  Itacoatiara.  The  total 
length  of  the  line  is  estimated  at  932  miles;  the  company  will  receive 
6  milreis  per  kilometer,  or  approximately’^  82  cents  for  every  mile 
flown  during  the  weekly  round  trip.  Both  contracts  will  run  for  3 
years,  subject  to  renewal. 

A  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  landing  field  for  the  airport  to 
be  erected  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  been  signed  by  the  Brazilian  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  Companhfa  Xacional  de  ConstrucQoes  Civis  e 
Hydraulicas.  It  calls  for  the  construction  of  a  sea  wall  at  Ponta 
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C'j»lah()u<;o  about  4, 900  foot  loii"  and  tho  filliroj:  of  tlio  spaoo  botwoon 
tho  wall  and  tho  sboro  with  ovor  2,000,000  oubio  yards  of  sand  drod<rod 
from  Rio  do  Janoiro  Bay.  Tho  work  is  to  bo  finisbod  within  18 
months  at  an  ostimatod  cost  of  about  10,000  oontos  do  rois  (ai)|)ro.\i- 
matoly  $s.j0,000). 

Tho  Ministor  of  Comnumioations  has  boon  autborizod  by  Dr. 
(lotulio  Valias,  boad  of  tho  Provisional  Govornmont  of  Brazil,  to 
si^n  a  contract  with  tho  Luftscbiil'bau  Zoppolin  for  tho  ostablisbmont 
of  a  rojrular  diripblo  sorvico  botwoon  Brazil  and  Europo.  The 
diri^iblos  aro  to  stop  at  Rocifo  (Pornainbuco)  and  Rio  do  Janoiro 
and  mako  at  loast  20  tri|)s  oacb  yoar.  To  onablo  tho  company 
to  establish  this  sorvico,  tho  Govornmont  will  ap|)ropriato  11,207 
oontos  do  rois  (about  80")2,000)  for  tho  construction  of  an  airport 
for  diri<:iblos  at  Santa  Cruz,  in  tho  environs  of  Rio  do  Janoiro. 
The  project  includes  the  construction  of  a  bandar  and  a  movable 
landin"  mast,  the  installation  of  of|uipmont  for  the  production  of 
jras,  the  oroction  of  storafio  tanks,  and  the  frradinj;,  foncinj;,  etc.,  of 
the  field,  which  will  have  an  area  of  at  loast  247  acres.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  tho  airi)ort  will  bo  in  ebarfro  of  the  Zoppolin  company, 
which  will  bojrin  work  within  til)  days  from  a  date  to  bo  sot  by  the 
Govornmont  after  it  has  finisbod  a  road  loadinjr  to  the  field  and  has 
extended  water  pipes  and  pt>wor  linos  to  it.  The  work  is  to  bo  com- 
plotod  within  IT)  months  from  that  date.  I'pon  its  completion  the 
airport  is  to  bo  leased  to  the  company,  which  will  manairo  it  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Do])artmont  of  (Mvil  Aeronautics  for  a  period 
of  JO  years.  The  company  is  to  pay  tho  Govornmont  a  fixed  annual 
rental  foe  of  80  oontos  do  rois  ($0,800),  and  in  addition  10  oontos 
(81,.J00)  per  trip  for  a  minimum  of  20  trips  a  year  until  tho  original 
amount  invested  by  tho  Govornmont  is  paid  for.  Cpon  payment 
of  tho  regular  foes  any  dirigible,  rojrardloss  of  ownorshij)  or  nationality, 
is  to  bo  allowed  to  use  tho  airport. 

Tho  dovolopmont  of  airways  in  Brazil  has  boon  rai)id.  The 
following  table,  compiled  by  tho  Do])artmont  of  Civil  Aeronautics 
of  tho  Ministry  of  ('ommunications  and  Public  Works,  shows  the 
incroasin<r  use  of  airplane  services  durinir  tho  last  fi  years: 


Commercial  air  traffic  in  Hrazil,  19JH-3S 
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3.  «51 

4.667 
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8.894 
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ia5, 619 

1.50. 371 

16.5. 472 

Baggage  (iKiunds) . 

44.(ifi3 

(i.5,294 

.52,611 

102. 775 

•224,  616 

319,836 

Freight  ((Kiunds) . . . 

4.213 

17. 147 

21.  184 

48, 306 

■286. 323 

248,582 
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NEW  NATIONAL  ACADEMIES  IN  COLOMBIA 

On  NovimuIkm’  IS,  1933,  President  Olaya  Herrera  siirned  Law  No.  34, 
hv  whieh  the  (\)l()inhian  Academies  of  Mathematics  and  Physical 
and  XatnralSciences,acorres|)()ndentof  theSpanish  Academy  with  the 
same  purpose,  and  of  Fine  Arts,  a  correspondent  of  the  Academy  of 
San  Fernando  of  Madrid,  were  authorized  as  consultative  l.odies  to 
the  (lovernment.  The  former,  it  was  provided,  should  cooperate  with 
the  (lovernment  in  the  estahlishment  and  orjranization  of  the  Museum 
of  Natural  Sciences,  the  Botanical  (larden,  and  the  Zoolofrical  Park, 
all  in  Bo<rota,  and  study  and  propose  to  the  (lovernment  the  form  in 
which  it  could  |)artici|)ate  in  the  publication  of  the  works  of  Jose 
Olestino  Mutis  now  in  the  Library  of  the  Botanical  (larden  of 
Madrid  (see  Bri.i.KTiN  of  the  Pan  American  Cnion  for  May  1932  and 
March  1933).  The  latter  was  charj;ed  with  makinj:  an  inventory  of 
the  historical  and  artistic  monuments  of  the  nation  and  carinjr  for  the 
public  mommients  and  the  natural  beauties  of  the  country. 

On  February  28,  1934,  the  President  issued  a  decree  officially 
estahlishin*:  the  C'olomhian  Academy  of  Mathematics  and  Physical 
and  Natural  Sciences.  In  addition  to  the  functions  attributed  to  it 
by  Law  No.  34,  1933,  it  will  advise  the  (lovermnent  as  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  promotion  of  the  study  of  those  sciences  in  official  educational 
institutions  and  among  the  working  classes,  publish  a  (juarterly  hvd- 
letin,  and  establish  annual  |)rizes  for  the  best  works  presented  on 
mathematics  and  the  |)hysical  and  natural  sciences  in  competitions 
sponsored  by  the  Academy  with  the  jipproval  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education.  ITitil  |)rovided  with  its  own  building,  the  Academy  will 
have  its  headcpiarters  in  rooms  furnished  by  the  National  Astronomi¬ 
cal  Observatory. 

A  third  consultative  body,  the  Academy  of  Education,  has  also  been 
established  recently.  It  was  created  by  Decree  No.  1937  of  Novem¬ 
ber  24,  1933,  was  organized  shortly  thereafter,  and  held  its  inaugural 
session  on  December  11 — the  centenary  of  tlie  birth  of  Dr.  Damaso 
Zapata,  an  outstanding  educator  of  Colombia.  Its  constitution  was 
officially  approved  by  Decree  N»).  944  of  March  27,  1934. 

The  (h)vernment  appointed  the  following  academicians,  to  whom 
was  entrusted  the  task  of  organizing  the  institution:  Mgr.  J.  V. 
Castro  Silva,  Daniel  Samper  Ortega,  K.  P.  F(‘li.\  KestrejM),  Leopoldo 
Borda  Koldan,  Dr.  Hamdn  Zapata,  Agustfn  Nieto  ('ahallero,  Martin 
Kestrepo  Mejia,  Toimis  Rueda  Vargas,  Dr.  Jose  Joacpiin  Casas, 
Luis  Tomas  Fallon,  Jose  Miguel  Rosales,  Dr.  Manuel  J.  Huertas  (L, 
Dr.  Rafael  Bernal  Jimenez,  Dr.  Luis  Lopez  de  Mesa,  and  Dr.  Victor 
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E.  ('aro.  This  ‘rroup  was  also  pnipoworcd  to  elect  other  academicians 
to  a  total  of  28.  At  the  first  ineetinjr  of  the  jri’oiip  Dr.  dose  doaquin 
('asas  was  elected  jiresident,  Dr.  Manuel  d.  Huertas  (1.  (who  as 
Minister  of  Education  had  sponsored  the  Academy)  life  secretary,  and 
Dr.  Ramon  Zapata  assistant  secretary. 

The  constitution  approved  on  March  27  states  the  purpose  of  the 
academy  to  he  the  cultivation  of  the  science  of  education  and  the 
other  sciences  closely  connected  with  it,  such  as  school  law,  medicine, 
psycholojry,  and  the  socijd  sciences.  It  will  function  in  five  sections: 
('hild  welfare;  psycholojry  and  vocational  {ruidance;  school  lejrislation 
and  administration;  cultural  e.xtension;  and  research.  The  officers 
shall  he  a  jiresident,  two  vice-jiresidents,  an  assistant  st‘cretary,  and  a 
treasurer,  all  elected  annually,  and  a  life  secretary.  Each  section  will 
have  its  own  chairman  and  secretary.  The  academy  will  hold  regular 
meetin<rs  once  every  2  weeks,  and  the  individual  sections  will  meet 
when  called  liy  their  respective  chairmen. 

In  addition  to  the  rej;ular  members  of  the  Academy,  all  of  whom 
must  he  professional  educators  or  outstandinji  in  one  or  more  of  the 
sciences  named,  there  will  he  honorary  members  and  national  and 
foreijrn  correspomliu"  members. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  PORTUGUESE  IN  ARGENTINE  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS 

The  National  Council  of  Education  in  Buenos  Aires  voted  in  April 
1934  to  include  Portufruese  amon};  the  subjects  taught  in  the  secondarj’ 
scdiools  of  .Vrgentina.  The  adoption  of  this  measure  was  largely  due 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Argentine  Ambassador  to  Brazil,  Dr.  Ramon  .1. 
Carcano. 

In  an  editorial  published  on  April  14,  La  Xacldn  of  Buenos  Aires  said: 

“This  is  a  splendid  decision,  because  it  is  important  to  add  to  the 
established  curriculum  another  cultural  subject,  useful  both  in  prac¬ 
tical  affairs  and  in  enriching  the  spirit,  and  because,  too,  it  e.xpresses 
a  genuinely  American  sentiment.  Moreover  it  shows  a  desire,  a 
necessity  for  communication  between  nations  which — as  in  the  case 
of  Brazil  and  Portugal — speak  a  language  different  from  ours  and 
whose  ways  of  e.xjiressing  themselves  interest  and  attract  us.  .  .  . 
The  fact  that  many  Argentines  will  know  Portuguese,  that  they  will 
learn  it  in  our  schools,  will  he  a  distinct  advantage  in  facilitating 
relations  between  the  two  countries,  nations  destined  to  have  more 
and  closer  relations  with  each  other  both  because  of  their  economic 
ties  and  because  of  their  deej)  and  increasing  cultural  rapprochement. 
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Although  it  is  easy  for  the  man  of  Spanish  speeeli  to  {;et  alonj;  in  a 
Brazilian  environment — as  is  true  for  the  Brazilian  in  Ar"entine 
surronn(lin<rs  a  knowledjre  of  the  language  will  enable  him  to 
familiarize  himself  with  its  abundant  literature,  with  its  cultural 
wealth,  with  the  finer  shades  of  its  customs.  Since  the  language  is 
easy  for  the  Spanish-Ameriean  because  of  its  close  similarity  with  his 
own,  the  school  children  will  study  it  without  the  effort  required  for 
exotic  languages  or  those  fundamentally  different  in  structure,  and 
they  will  study  it,  furthermore,  with  sympathy — with  the  same  sym¬ 
pathy  which  brought  the  firoject  about.” 


LATIN  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  AND  LITERARY  NEWS 

(imtemalan  Gorernment  Printing  Office. — The  fortieth  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Tipografia  Xacional  ((lovernment  Print¬ 
ing  Office)  of  Guatemala  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  this  year.  It  was 
in  1892  that  the  Government,  under  the  presidency  of  General  Jose 
Marfa  Reyna  Barrios,  accpiired  the  printing  house  “El  Modelo.” 
Two  years  later  the  print  shop  was  transferred  to  government-owned 
property  and  the  present  name  given  it.  The  building  was  destroyed 
in  the  earth<|uakes  of  1917-18,  but  with  the  installation  of  modern 
e(|uipment  in  the  handsome  building  wbich  now  houses  the  Tipografia 
Xacional  the  institution  entered  upon  a  new  and  fruitful  era.  The 
building  is  an  impressive  structure  fitted  with  complete  printing 
facilities,  including  a  bindery  and  a  photographic  and  cinematic  de- 
liartment.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is  decorated  with  17  busts 
of  printers  famous  in  colonial  or  republican  times.  The  Tipografia 
Xacional  publishes  works  on  various  scientific,  historic,  cultural,  and 
other  topics  as  well  as  all  oflicial  material. 

In  connection  with  its  anniversary  the  Tipografia  Xacional  has 
opened  a  contest  for  the  best  book,  on  one  of  two  topics:  “Influence 
of  the  Government  Printing  Office  on  the  cultural  development  of 
Guatemala,”  or  “The  cultural  development  of  Guatemala,  from  1821 
to  193J.” — The  Likrariax,  Columbus  Memorial  Library. 


NECROLOGY 


I)h.  Axokl  (iALLAUDO. — The  rector  (prcsidtMit)  of  the  Xationsil 
rnivcrsity  of  Argentina,  Dr.  Aiifrol  (iailardo,  died  in  Buenos  Aires 
on  May  13,  in  Ids  ()7th  year.  Dr.  (Iailardo,  one  of  the  foremost 
scientists  of  Argentina,  was  noted  both  in  his  native  country  and 
abroad  as  a  zoolofrist.  He  had  taught  zoolosry  at  the  university  and 
in  the  medical  school  of  Buenos  Aires  before  his  appointment,  in  191 1, 
as  director  of  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History.  He  repre¬ 
sented  his  eountry  at  scientific  conjrresses  and  on  other  occasions  in 
Kurope  and  America,  and  was  a  corres|)ondin<r  memher  of  scientific 
societies  in  Kn^land,  France,  Chile,  Mexico,  and  the  I'nited  States. 
He  was  a  prolific  writer,  and  many  of  his  170  hooks  and  pamphlets 
are  considered  standard  works  on  their  subject. 

Dr.  (iailardo  had  also  distinguished  himself  as  a  statesman  and 
diplomat,  having  been  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Arfientine 
Ambassador  to  Koine. 

Du.  JrAN  Ha.mox  I'uiAUTK.—  On  April  12,  1934,  the  Minister  of  El 
Salvador  in  Mexieo,  Dr.  duan  Kamdn  Criarte,  died  in  Mexieo  (Mty 
after  six  years’  serviee  in  that  post.  Dr.  Criarte  was  well  known  as 
an  educator,  havinj;  tau<rht  in  universities  in  his  own  country  and 
abroad,  and  been  head  of  the  Normal  School  of  El  Salvador  for  many 
years.  He  had  held  diplomatic  posts  in  Europe  and  America.  At 
the  time  of  his  ileath  Dr.  Criarte  was  a  memher  of  several  Mexican 
learned  soeieties.  Three  days  of  official  mournin<;  were  decreed  in 
Mexico  at  his  death,  and  official  honors  paid  at  the  station,  when  liis 
body  was  taken  to  El  Salvador  for  fuirial. 

Du.  ('kcii.ia  (iKinibON.— The  first  woman  iihysician  in  Argentina, 
Dr.  Cecilia  (Irierson,  died  in  liuenos  Aires  on  April  10,  1934.  In 
defiance  of  the  prejudices  of  the  period.  Dr.  (Irierson  entered  the 
Medieal  School  of  Buenos  Aires  in  1KS2,  and  received  her  dejrree  seven 
years  later.  At  the  ajre  of  14  she  had  fiejrun  teachinjr  in  a  rural  school, 
and  she  never  ceased  to  condiine  the  careers  of  teachinsr  and  medicine. 
In  ISKO  she  founded  the  first  nurses’  traininjr  school  in  Ar<:entina, 
receivin^r  official  recoirnition  for  it  five  years  later.  She  was  also  the 
founder  of  the  Ar»j:entine  First  Aid  Society  and  the  first  vocational 
domestic-science  school;  the  latter  existed  for  several  years,  and  was 
the  forerunner  of  those  now  estaf)lished  in  the  capital  and  the  prov¬ 
inces.  In  addition  to  her  medical  and  executive  work.  Dr.  (Irierson 
conducted  classes,  in  Spanish  and  in  Enfrlisfi,  in  hospitals,  social  and 
labor  centers,  and  relijrious  and  lay  secondary  schools.  She  had 
traveled  widely  in  Europe,  where  she  observed  es|)ecially  schools  of 
domestic  science  and  afrriculture.  Amonj:  her  published  works  were 
f)ooks  on  first  aid,  nursing,  and  practical  massage. 
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